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PREFACE 


Employment generation is a major issue bet'or the country in the last decade of this century. For a 
variety of reasons employment generation has come to occupy the centre-stage in our development planning 
as well as implementation. First, the incidence of poverty, even though having declined significantly over 
the years, continues to be high, and for a large mass of the poor, gainful employment alone provides the 
way for alleviation of poverty. Second, a larger and more efficient use of *he abundantly available labour 
could be the most effective way for the Indian economy to grow faster and become internationally compe¬ 
titive. Third, unemployment, particularly of the educated, involves not only a wastage of human capital, 
but also endangers social and political stability in so far as the educated youth, in the absence of productive 
engagement, can get frustrated and indulge in anti-social activities. In remote areas of the country the under¬ 
development of infrastructure adds to the enormity of the problem of employment generation. It is in 
recognition of the social, economic and political significance of the problem that the National Develop¬ 
ment Council, at the instance of the Prime Minister, decided to constitute a Committee on Employment to 
examine the problem in its various dimensions. 


Employment has steadily grown in the Indian economy at about two per cent per annum over the 
past decades, flus has, however, fallen short of the growth in labour fpree in the past. In the coming years 
therefore, employment would need to grow faster not only to take care of the growth in labour force, which 
has recently shown a tendency to slow down, but also the backlog of open unemployment which is estimated- 
to be about 17 million at the beginning of the Eigth Plan. It implies an employment growth of about 2.7 
per cent per annum over the next ten years to achieve the goal of near full employment by the end of that 
period. Achievement of employment growth of this order will primarily depend on the rate of eoonomic 
growth. At the same time, it would be necessary to make growth more employment-oriented by encouraging 
faster grow of sectors, sub-sectors and activities which have relatively higher employment potential through 
the provision of relevant infrastructure and a favourable policy regime. Sectoral composition of growth 
suitable for this purpose would, of course, vary from region to region and State to State. 

Achievement of the goal of near-full employment must be aimed at in the next ten years, if not by the 
end of the century. At the same tiin:, the unemployed and the underemployed poor, who may be able to 
benefit from the employment and income generated in the growth process only over time, would need special 
attention in the interim. Special employment programmes, both of the self-employment and wage 
employment type, depending on their suitability for different regions and groups, would have to continue. 
It must, however, be emphasised that the employment programmes emphasising relief element would have 
to be limited to the most vulnerable groups and acute situations, and greater emphasis, than hitherto, would 
have to be placed on the creation of productive assets and improvement in the productive potential, 

particularly of the backward areas. 

Unemployment among the educated poses problems of special kind. Employment of the educated has 
been growing at a relatively fast rate, but the educated labour force is growing still faster. Most educated 
persons look for jobs either in public sector or organised sector. The former has little scope for expansion 
as both public services and public enterprises are already over-manned, and the organised private sector, 
particularly manufacturing, has been showing a declining employment potential. In order to tackle the 
problem of growing unemployment among the educated, primary reliance would have to be on the services 
sector and on self-employment for which suitable promotional policies and programmes need to be deve¬ 
loped. Specific steps would need to be taken within this framework for educated women particularly in 
regard to their training which could enable them to take up jobs coming up in the wake of technical change 
and economic diversification. 


fv) 



The unskilled labour force is another important dimension of the unemployment problem. There is 
considerable mismatch between the skill-base of the job-seekers and the skill required by the market. The 
structural changes under process in the Indian economy would sharpen this aspect of availability of skilled 
labour force in the market. It is, therefore, necessary to reorient the educational and training systems to the 
required needs of the economy. 

The present Report has been prepared keeping the above broad approach in view. It has utilised the 
available material and analysis on the subject as well as views and suggestions received from various State 
Governments and Central Ministries. My coflegucs on the Committee, the Chief Ministers and Central 
Ministers, not only examined the available background material in detail, but also made valuable contri¬ 
butions through their discussions in meetings and also written presentations. I am thankful to them for their 
excellent co-operation and valuable contributions. I would particularly like to express our thanks to Dr. D. 
Swamlnadhan, Member, Planning Commission and Member-Secretary of the Committee, who provided 
the Committee with overall Plan perspective to the Committee’s discussions and Report, besides of course 
undertaking the logistically arduous tasks of organising the work and meetings of the Committee. 

The Committee was ably assisted in its work by Dr. T.S. Papola, Adviser and his collegue Shri S.S. 
Suryanarayanarf, Joint Adviser, supported by the other officers and staff of the Labour, Employment and 
Manpower Division of the Planning Commission. I -would like to record the appreciation of the Committee 
for their painstaking efforts. 


Sd — 

(Hitfswar Saikia) 
Chief Minister, Assam 



CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Employment has been a major concern of develop¬ 
ment planning and policy in India for the last over 
four decades. In the initial years of planning, the rather 
sanguine approach to employment was based primarily 
on the expectations of a rapid industrial development 
and a slow down in the rate of population growth. As 
these expectations did not materialise to the expected 
extent, it was soon realised that employment genera¬ 
tion required a special focus in development planning. 
Plan strategies, policies and programmes were, there¬ 
fore, evolved and used for employment generation as 
a specific objective. As a result, employment has 
steadily grown over the years, even in the periods of 
relatively low economic growth. But a faster growth of 
labour force, due to a rapid growth of population, has 
led to an increasing backlog of unemployment from 
one Plan period to another. And in the more recent 
years, a h : gher rate of economic growth has not been 
accompanied by a similar acceleration in employment 
growth. 

2. These trends have led to a renewed focus of 
attention of the Central and State Governments on 
the employment question. The concern has been further 
hightened by the fact that the educated now constitute 
an increasingly larger proportion of the unemployed, 
which not only implies wastage of human capital, but 
can also be a source of social and political unrest 
fctnong the vouth. Incidence of unemplovment among 
the educated women i s found to be particularly high, 
which largely nullifies the gains in educational develop¬ 
ment that women were able to have over the years. 
And. of course, the lack of gainful employment is a 
major source of poverty, particularly among the 
resourceless. 


3. A faster expansion of productive employment 
opportunities is, therefore, necessary for utilisation of 
the large mass of available labour for accelerated 
development, for alleviation of povertv as well as for 
minimising frustration and unrest, parti'mlarlv among 
the educated vouth. With a view to preventing the 
accentuation of the Droblem over the vears. it is also 
considered necessary that a time-bound plan is evolv¬ 
ed for aebievinf the goal of work for all The National 
Development Council (NDO at its fortvthird meeting 
held on ?3-?4 December 1991. therefore, decided to 
set uo a Committee of its members to examine the 
employment and unemployment situation, to review 
employment policies and programmes and to suggest 
strategies, policies and programmes for accelerated 
employment generation with a view to achieving the 
goal of near full emtrfovmenf in the next ten vears. 
(TV Terms of Reference of the Committee ar<* detail- 
«tm the Planning Commission’s orders dated 19th 
Frbnmrv 1992, annexed to this Report—Annemre 
[Aft IB). 


4. The terms of reference of the Committee required 
a detailed examination of the employment trends and 
unemployment situation by different categories : rural- 
urban, regional, male-female and educated, and a 
review of at least the major Central and State pro¬ 
grammes of wage-employment and self-employment 
generation. This difficult task was, however, made 
somewhat easier by the availability of the relevant 
material prepared by the Planning Commission and 
also several State Governments for their respective 
States. Availability of this material prepared primarily 
as input for the formulation of the Eighth Five Year 
Plan, and of the Plan document itself which sets 
achievement of near full employment by the end of 
the century its employment goal, was extremely useful 
for Committee’s work. Also the deliberations of a 
Committee of Ministers under the Chairmanship of 
Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission on employ¬ 
ment for the educated, proved very useful. 

5. The Committee initiated its work by getting a 
Background Paper prepared in the Planning Commis¬ 
sion. which, utilising the above available material, 
made an assessment of the emerging employment and 
unemployment situation, its nature, dimensions and 
structure, both in overall terms and in respect of the 
different components of the workforce like women and 
the educated and in rural/urban areas and different 
regions. It also outlined possible strategies for expan¬ 
sion of productive and sustainable employment oppor¬ 
tunities in different sectors of the economy for attaining 
the goal of full employment over the next decade. It 
also reviewed the special employment programmes and 
also suggested possible ways of making them more 
effective in creating productive and sustainable employ¬ 
ment. On the basis of this Paper, the Committee invit¬ 
ed views and comments of the State Governments and 
Union Territory Administrations as well as of selected 
Central Ministries. Detailed comments were received 
from State Governments of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Bihar. Himachal Pradesh. Haryana, Punjab. Orissa. 
Raiasthan and Uttar Pradesh and Union Territory 
Administrations of Delhi. Pondicherry, Lakshadweep 
and Andaman and Nicobar Islands and the Depart¬ 
ments of Sports and Youth Affairs and Women and 
Child Development. The State Government of Taunt 
Nadu and the Ministry of I abour responded generally 
endorsing the conclusions and suggestions made in the 
Background Paoer. The views of the Government of 
Andhra Pradesh and Sikkim were also provided to 
the Committee. ir\ the form of written speeches present¬ 
ed bv the respective Chief Ministers both being the 
members of the Committee 

Th’s Report has been framed after detailed dis¬ 
cussions bv the Committee on the Backnronnd Pane- 
and comments received from various State Govern¬ 
ments and Union Territory Administrations in ’he three 
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meetings it held on 23rd May, 4th August and 13th 
September 1992, (Details of participation in the meet¬ 
ings of the Committee are given ia Annexure If). 
The Report consists of six chapters. This chapter, 
giving the background to the appointment of the Com¬ 
mittee and methodology of its work, is followed by 
an analysis of the emerging employment and uaenqptoy- 
ment situation (Chap. II). Chapter III oatlincs the 
goals and strategies of employment generation, giving 


details of overall and sectoral strategies as also region 
strategies to achieve near full employment in the nei 
ten years. Chapter IV deals with the special probta 
of employment of the educated and Chapter V revien 
major Central and State special employment program 
mes. And the last Chapter summarises the major coi 
elusions and recommendations of the Committee o 
the aspects dealt with in the earlier chapters. 



CHAPTER II 


EMERGING EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


An analysis of the emerging trends in employment 
ad unemployment, in overall terms as well as in terms 
t the various components of the labour force and in 
k different regions of the country, is presented in this 
iiapter to provide the basis for exploring ways and 
leans of expanding productive employment over the 
ext ten years. 

!. 1 Growth and Structure of Employment 

2. Comprehensive data on the trends in the struc- 
ire and growth of employment is available from two 
rurces : one, the comprehensive sample surveys con- 
ucted at quinquennial intervals by the National 
ample Survey Organisation (NSSO) since 1972-73 
nd the other, population censuses of 1981 and 1991. 
Dniy provisional results relating to workers by broad 
itegories have so far become available for the 1991 
ensus). The three NSSO surveys conducted in 1977- 
8 , 1983 and 1987-88 arc based on comparable con- 
spts and, therefore, enable an analysis of the trends 
ver the period 1978—88. The censuses of 1981 & 
991 also had broadly comparably concepts for 
orkers. During the 1991 Cen f ;:s, additional probing 
uestions were put to informants in order to identify 
orkerr among females as it had been felt that there 
us l general underenumeration of female workers. 
iS such an extra effort was not made in the 1981 
tosus, trends during the period I981i—91 revealed 
\ the two censuses have to be treated with caution. 

3. The main features of the trends in the growth and 
.Tucturc of employment over the period 1977-78 and 
987-88, based on data available from NSSO surveys 
i’b detailed below. Trends revealed by the 1981 and 
991 censuses have also been indicated, when possi- 
?e, but these have to be treated with caution for 
tasons already stated. 

Overall Employment 

(i) Employment has grown at the rate of about 
2% per annum during the period. This has, 
however, not been sufficient % absorb the 
backlog of unemployment < 1 K .8 million in 
1977-/8, as this g..?wfh rate has been only 
about the same as ;hat of the labour force, 
friable 1) 

fii) Employment growth Between 1981 and 1991 
is seen to be 2.35% per annum as per 
census data (Table 10). However, the inter- 
Ccn.sal growth may have been overestimated, 
particularly in the ease of women, for rea¬ 
sons mentioned earlier. The average annual 
growth rate for male workers during 1981— 
91 (Census) and 1977 78 to 1987-88 
(NSSO) is the same (1.97%); while the 
growth rate for female workers during 


1981—91 (census) was 3.73%, that during 
1977-78 to 1987-88 (NSSO) was only 

1.90%,. 

(iii) Taking only the major Stales, the average 
annual rate of growth of employment has 
been above 2% during 1978—88, in 
Haryana, Rajasthan, Jammu & Kashmir, 
U.P., M.P., Punjab, Andhra Pradesh and 
Delhi and less than 2% in others. Employ¬ 
ment levels have declined in Assam, Manipur, 
Tripura and Goa, (including Daman & Diul 
(Table 10). 

(iv) Employment has grown at a relatively faster 
rate in urban areas than in rural areas 
(Table 1). Within the rural areas, however, 
non-igricultural sector has registered a signi¬ 
ficantly high employment growth. 

(v) Employment of males and females has grown 
more or less at the same rate, with the rate 
for males being slightly above that for 
females. (Table 1) Census data, however, 
shows that the growth rate for females has 
been well above that of males during 1981 — 
91, but this is probably due to the reasons 
indicated in para 2 above. 

(vi) All major sectors except agriculture have 
registered over 3% annual growth in em¬ 
ployment; and employment in the agricul¬ 
tural sector has registered an annual growth 
of only 0.92% (Table 2). Provisional 
results of 1991 census show that the number 
of cultivators and agricultural labourers 
increased by 2.09% during 1981—91y but, 
it may be noted that the growth rate of 
male agricultural workers was 1.56% while 
that of females was 3.60%. 

(vii) There has been a deceleration in the rate of 
growth of employment during 1983 to 
1987-88 over 1977-78 to 1983; this trend 
ts seen in all sectors, except agriculture, 
trade and construction. The rate of growth 
of manufacturing employment has registered 
a sharp decline from 3.76% to 2.18%; and 
services sector employment from 4.49% to 
2.06% (Table 2). Among major States, a 
decline in the growth rate of overall employ¬ 
ment is noticed only in Haryana, Delhi, 
Rajasthan, Gujarat, Karnataka, Andhra 
Pradesh, Orissa and West Bengal (Table 10). 

(viii) Deceleration in the rate of growth of employ¬ 
ment has been particularly sharp in the 

organised sector-from 2.48% to 1.38%. 

Employment in organised manufacturing 
sector has virtually stagnated; and, therefore, 
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an increasingly larger contribution to growth 
in manufacturing employment has been made 
by the unorganised sector in recent years 
(Table 3). 

(ix) Growth in employment in the organised 
sector has primarily been contributed by, 
the public sector. 

(x) Notwithstanding a slow and declining rote 
(T growth of employment in the aggregate, 
employment of the educated has shown a 
relatively high and accelerating growth, parti¬ 
cularly among women (Table 4); but this 
still falls short of the rate of growth of the 
educated labour force. 

(xi) There has been a shift in the sectoral struc¬ 
ture of employment away from agriculture : 
the share of agriculture in employment has 
declined from 71% to 64%. Provisional 
results of 1991 census also show that the 
share of agriculture in total employment has 
declined from 66.5% in 1981 to 64.9% in 
1991. The shares of secondary and tertiary 
sectors have crone up from 12% to 15% 
and 17% to 20 % respectively iTable 5). 

(xii) The proportion of casual labour has increas¬ 
ed from 28.4% to 31.2"% while that of the 
self employed has declined from 57% to 
53.6%—a change which is largely a reflec¬ 
tion of occupational shifts from agriculture 
to non-agriculture in rural areas (Table 6). 

(xiii) The share of unorganised sector in total 
employment has been more or less stationary 
at 90%; but its share in non-agricultural 
employment has risen from 72% to 77% 
during the decade 1977-78 to 1987-88. 

(xiv) The educated have improved their share in 
total employment from 8% to 12% during 
1977-78 to 1987-88. 

B. Employment of Women 

(i) The share of women in total employment has 
more or less been constant at 28% over the 
decade 1978—88. 

(ii) Employment of women is more p- domi¬ 
nantly rural than of men. 

(iii) Work in the unorganised sector is the more 
predominant mode of employment of women 
than men. 

(iv) In the organised sector, employment of 
women has grown faster than that of men, 
their share has. therefore, increased from 
12% to 14% during 1979 to 1989. 

(v) The share of women in overall employment 
has increased mostly in sectors offering only 
low paid, insecure and unstable employment 
(namely, agriculture and construction); but 
there is also a trend towards an increase in 
some smaller sectors characterised by stable 


employment, (namely financial services and 
electricity). 

(vi) The shift in the structure of employment 
from agricultural to non-agricultural employ¬ 
ment has been less marked, and that to 
construction has been more marked, in the 
case of female than of male workers. 

(vii) There has been an increase in the stability 
of employment for women, in terms of the 
proportion of regular wage/salary earners 
among those employed; this proportion .has 
declined for men. On the other hand, the 
proportion of casual workers has increased 
significantly in the case of males, while it 
has remained unchanged in the case of 
females (Table 6). 

(viii) The share oi women in educated employment 
has risen from 8% to 10% during 1978 to 
1988. 

II. 2. Unemployment: Magnitude, Trends and 
Structure 

4. The conventional and tht most commonly used 
concepts of unemployment measure, involuntary idle¬ 
ness but not ‘invisible’ unemployment and under¬ 
employment which is a problem of much larger magni¬ 
tude in India. Involuntary idleness is measured in 
NSSO surveys using three concepts—Usual Principal 
Status (UPS), Current Weekly Status (CWS) and 
Current Daily Status (CDS). A person is considered 
unemployed on UPS basis if he/she was not working 
but was seeking or available for work for a relatively 
longer time during the reference year. A person is 
considered unemployed on CWS basis if he/she had 
not worked for even one hour during the reference 
week, but was available or seeking work. Unemploy¬ 
ment on CDS basis measures unemployment by aggre¬ 
gating unemployed days of all persons in the labour 
force during the reference week. UPS and CWS esti¬ 
mate open unemployment while CDS provides a 
measure of visible underemployment. An Idea of invisi¬ 
ble underemployment could be had by comparing these 
rates with poverty levels. 

5. The main features of the unemployment situation 
may be summarised as follows ; 

A. Over. '! fends 

fi' T "cid" ;e of unemployment in 1987-88 
accoi c-' to UPS. CWS and CDS concepts, 
nv'f.surcd an percentage of unemployment 
to hr ->y- 'Y> ce is estimated to have been 
3.77%. 4.86% and 6.0°'% respectively 
(Table 7 ). In absolute terms, unemployment 
in 1987-88 is estimated to have been 11.53 
million persons 14.35 million persons and 
6508 million person-days respectively. 

(ii/ Incidence of poverty (29.9% in 1987-88) 
continues to be much higher fhan that of 
unemployment showing the existence of 
sizeable invisible unemployment and under¬ 
employment. This is the case in all States 
except Kerala. (Table 8) 
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fiii) Incidence of unemployment is much higher 
in urban areas than in rmal areas (Table 7). 

(iv) Recent trends in incidence of unemployment 
show that while incidence of open unemploy¬ 
ment (UPS and CWS) has increased, that 
of underemployment (CDS) has declined. 
There has thus been a shift from a state of 
widespread underemployment towards greater 
open unemployment, this trend heirg parti¬ 
cularly stronger in rural areas. 

(v) Incidence of unemployment among the 
educated is much higher (1 1.8 r >-) than inci¬ 
dence of overall unemployment: and it rises 
with the level of education. Roth incidence 
of educated unemployment and the share 
of the educated in total unemployment (40 r ' 
in 1987-88) has ris^n over the decade 1977- 
78 to 1987-88. 

B. Unemployment among women 

(i) Incidence of unemployment among women is 
higher than that of men: it is estimated to 
have been 4.19%. 4 92% and 7.61% 
according to UPS, CWS and CDS concepts 
respectively (Table 8); and in absolute terms 
as 3.61 million persons 3.99 million persons 
and 2084 million person-days respectively, 
during 1987-88. 

(ii) Underemployment is a much higher propor¬ 
tion among women than among men (Table 
8 ). 

(iii) The trend towards an increase in the inci¬ 
dence of open unemDlovment and a decline 
in that of underemployment, has been 
stronger in the case of women than in the 
case of men. 

(iv) Incidence of unemplovment among the edu¬ 
cated women is much higher (27%) than that 
for men (10%). Among all the educated 
unemployed, 27% are women. Incidence 
of unemplovment among educated women 
has declined from 3?%' to 27% and the 
share of women among all the educated 
unemployed from 42% to 27% o\"»r the 
decade 1978 to 1988. 

C. Regional Variations 

(i) Open unemployment rates differ widely 
among the Slates. UPS rates vary from 
1.51% in Madhva Pradesh to 17 07% in 
Kerala. West Bengal (6.06%). Harvana 
(5.86%), Assam (5.62%), Tamil Nadu 
(5.25%). Orissa (4.66%). Puniab (4.06%) 
and Andhra Pradesh (3 90%) are States 
with rates above the national average 
(3.77%). Poorer States like Bihar. M.P., 
U.P. and Rajasthan have relatively lower 
rates of onen unemployment (Table 8). 
There would appear to be a positive corre¬ 
lation between incidence of open unemniov- 
ment with levels of literacy and/or econo¬ 
mic development (Table 8). 


(ii) Incidence of unemployment among females 
is higher than the national rate in Punjab, 
Delhi, Orissa, West Bengal. Sikkim, Assam, 
Tripura, urban Nagaland and in the entire 
Southern peninsular region except Karnataka 
(Table 9). 

(iii) The aggregate of open unemplovment and 
underemployment measured in terms of un¬ 
employed person days also exhibits a pattern 
similar to the pattern in (i) above across the 
States. Incidence of CDS unemployment is 
the highest (21%) in Kerala followed by 
Tamil Nadu. West Bengal. Hnrvana. Andhra 
Pradesh and Orissa, all with rates higher than 
the national average (6.09%). Poor States 
like UP. (3 44%). M.P. (2.86%) and 
Bihar (4.04% ) have the lowest rates. 
Clearly, low income work rather than in¬ 
voluntary idleness afflicts these States 
(Table 8). 

(iv) Although the share of open unemplovment in 
the total magnitude of daily status unemploy¬ 
ment is increasing in national aggregate terms, 
the structure of unemployment varies signifi¬ 
cantly among the States : In Kerala. Puniab, 
Haryana, West Bengal, Assam and Tripura, 
open unemplovment accounts for an over¬ 
whelmingly maior proportion of the un¬ 
employment problem. But in Andhra Pra¬ 
desh. Karnataka. Gujarat, M P.. Rajasthan 
and Tamil Nadu, underemplovmept accounts 
for a significant proportion of total unemploy¬ 
ment (Table 8) 

(v) The composition of unemployment in terms 
of the proportion of the educated also varies 
across the States A maiorifv of the un¬ 
employed are educated (matriculates and 
above) in Manipur, Tripura. J&K. Puniab. 
Himachal Pradesh. Karnataka and urban 
areas of Nagaland. 

TI. 3. Conclusion 

6. The above brief account of the employment and 
more particularly unemployment situation dearly sug¬ 
gests that a simple aggregative approach to the issue 
is likelv to prove highlv inadequate for devising ways 
of employment generation. The aggregate measures of 
unemplovment. though broadlv indicating the extent 
and trends of available but unutilised labour resources 
do not tell the whole storv. as a much larger number 
enploved onN at verv inadeouate levels of produc¬ 
tivity and incomes. The situation varies widelv between 
n'ral and urban areas, a»d more significantly, across 
the States Educated unemployment. rm'-rgin" as a 
major problem, warrants special treatment and witlr’n 
that group, women would need particular attention 
due both to verv hi°h incidence of unemployment and 
specificities of femaV labour supply attempt has 
been made in our effort to identify suitahu efrafeatos 
and programmes for employment expansion in the 
following three chapters to t a V e account of these and 
other structural and regional dimensions 




CHAPTER III 


EMPLOYMENT GENERATION : GOAL AND STRATEGIES 


III. I. The Goal 

Total employment at the beg in ning of 1991-92 . is 
estimated to be 301.7 million and the labour force 
319 million on CWS basis, leading to an estimate of 
open unemployment at 17 million in April 1992. To 
this should be added for purposes ot employment 
plauning, the number of severely underemployed, that 
is those who did not find work for at least half of 
the reference week. This was found to be 2' < of 
the employed in theNSSO survey of 1987-88. On this 
basis the backlog of unemployment at the outset ot 
the Eighth Plan is estimated as 23 million. The net 
additions to the labour force during the periods 1992— 
97 and 1997—2002 are estimated to be 35 million 
and 36 million respectively. Employment has to grow 
at the average annual rate of 3% to achieve near full 
employment by the turn of the century or at the tale 
of 2.7% per annum to achieve this goal by 2002. 

111. 2. Approaches 

A. Overall and Sectoral 

2. Employment has beeti an important objective ol 
development planning in' India. Long term growth in 
employment has also been significant at around 2% 
per annum over the Seventies and a major part of 
the Eighties, but a relatively higher rate of growth of 
population and consequently of labour force have led 
to an increase in the volume of unemployment over 
the years. Besides open unemployment and visible 
underemployment measured in terms of involuntary 
idleness, a large mass of the employed work at low 
levels of productivity and incomes j; invisible under¬ 
employment), resulting in the persistence of high, 
even though declining, levels of poverty. It is neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to bring employment into sharper focus 
than before and consider ways and means of generating 
productive and sustainable employment opportunities 
at adequate levels of income to reduce open unemploy¬ 
ment and underemployment as also invisible under¬ 
employment to negligible levels over the next ten 
years. It is important to recognise in this regard that 
employment generation and economic growth are 
mutually reinforcing and that employment opportuni¬ 
ties need to be generated as part of the growth process 
to ensure that these are sustainable and productive. 

3. The rate of employment growth is determined 
by (a) growth rate of GDP (b) composition of 
growth in terms of employment intensity of sectors 
and sub-sectors; and (c) techniques of production. 
The scope for varying production techniques without 
lowering efficiency and productivity and reducing 
competitiveness of the products, is found to be limited 
in most lines of production. Further, in a large part 


ol die economy—in agriculture, unorganised manufac 
luring and service sectors—technological upgradatioi 
involving some increase in the use of capital pc 
worker may be necessary to raise productivity levels. 1 
would, therefore, be possible to bring about growtl 
ol employment mainly through liie growth of tin 
economy and a restructuring of the output contposi 
non ot growth. Given a feasible level ol GDP growtl 
on the basis of availability of resources like capita 
and internal and external demand over the next decade 
its employment content has to be raised by a choic< 
of the sectoral composition of GDP growth in favou 
ot sectors and subsectors having higher employmeu 
potential. A brief review of past trends in differen 
sectors ol the economy and an assessment of tfaei 
potential for growth of output as well as productiv. 
employment is presented in the following paragraphs 
But before doing so. an attempt is made to categorist 
fhe States into broad groups on the basis of the struc 
lure of the employment and unemployment situattor 
prevailing in the individual States. Such a categorisa¬ 
tion could be useful in the choice of employmen 
strategies appropriate to a region from among tin 
components of the overall strategy emerging in thi 
sector-wise assessment of employment potential pre¬ 
sented later from para 8 onwards. 

B. Regional 

4. Even after shifts in the occupational structure 
away front agriculture over the last two decades 
agriculture still accounts for about two-thirds of tota 
employment. The proportion of the workforce in tin 
agricultural sector is at least as high as the nationa 
average in as many as 13 States, namely, the hill State: 
of Himachal Pradesh and Sikkim; the central bel 
consisting of Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, Bihar, and Orissa: Assam. Meghalaya anc 
Mizoram in the North-East; and Andhra Pradesh 
Karnataka and Maharashtra in the Southern pcninsulai 
region. With the exception of Himachal Pradesh, these 
States are also poor, with a poverty ratio of at least 
23%. Labour productivity in agriculture is generally 
low in these areas. Incidence of unemployment is low: 
but, there is widespread invisible under emp loyment, 
as indicated by high poverty levels. Visible under¬ 
employment is also a significant proportion of total 
unemployment in these States. Assam is an exception, 
with open unemployment forming a large part of tota 
unemployment; and the educated claim a major share 
of open unemployment. The educated form a major 
proportion of open unemployment in Karnataka and 
Himachal Pradesh also. These States require a strategy 
to augment employment in terms of productivity and 
incomes and promote occupational mobility outside 
agriculture through stimulation of agricultural growth, 
diversification of me economy and skill development. 
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5. The remaining States generally have high levels of 
labour productivity in agriculture. Open unemploy¬ 
ment forms a sizeable proportion of total unemploy¬ 
ment and the educated claim a fair share of open, 
unemployment except in Gujarat and Tgmil Nadu, 
where underemployment is high, and, Arunachal Pra¬ 
desh where unemployment rates arc low. These States 
also have a low poverty ratio except West Bengal and 
Tamil Nadu, where a substantial proportion of the 
population (27.6% and 32.8% respectively) are 
below the poverty line. A strategy that promotes faster 
expansion of the secondary and tertiary sector activi¬ 
ties with relatively high employment potential so as to 
generate regular wage and salaried employment and 
self-employment on a sustained basis is called for in 
this group of States. 

6. Within each of the two broad groups of States 
indicated above, there are, of course, variations in the 
structure and potential of the regional economies as 
well as the nature of the problem. In the first group 
are included a number of hilly States and regions 
(Assam, Meghalaya, Mizoram, Sikkim, Himachal 
Pradesh and hill region of Uttar Pradesh) which face 
special problems of inaccessible terrain, ecological 
balance and limited and fragile resource base. Tradi¬ 
tional agriculture which has dominated their economic 
structure, is becoming increasingly difficult to sustain 
both due to low yields and ecological implications. 
Large scale industrial activity is hardly economical in 
these areas due to high transport costs and may not 
also be ecologically desirable. Reduction in inaccessi¬ 
bility through transport development, diversification of 
agriculture into areas like horticulture and afforestation, 
as has been done in States like Himachal Pradesh, 
establishment of a network of low-weight and environ¬ 
mentally low-risk industries like electronics, and syste¬ 
matic development of tourism are among the activities 
which could lead to sustainable development and 
employment generation in these areas. In several of 
the hill States and regions, water is among the few 
resources available; and its utilisation for generation 
of power, on the basis of micro or medium-sized hydel 
plants could be an important source of employment 
generation through promotion of regional develop¬ 
ment, as well as of augmenting power supply in the 
country' as a whole. 

7. Then, there are States exhibiting different charac¬ 
teristics in terms of levels of development and structure 
of their economies but similar problems of social and 
political unrest attributable to a significant extent to 
the lack of gainful employment among the youth. 
X&am and Punjab with relatively high incidence of 
unemployment and predominance of open unemploy¬ 
ment, and Jammu and Kashmir with relatively low 
incidence of unemployment and predominance of 
underemployment are the States in this category. In 
Jammu and Kashmir and Punjab, educated constitute 
the majority of the openly unemployed; in Assam, 
their share :s about 42 per cent. These features are 
not necessarily peculiar to these States, but the prob¬ 
lem of unemployment warrants special and urgent 
treatment in these States as one of the steps towards 
a long-term solution to the problem of social unrest. 


III. 3. Sectoral Strategies 

A. Agriculture and Allied Sectors 

(i) Agriculture and Irrigation 

8. Agriculture accounts for about two-thirds or 
more of total employment in about 13 States. It claims- 
the largest share of employment in most of the remain¬ 
ing areas also. However, agriculture has, in the recent 
past, shown a declining employment potential, due 
primarily to the sharp decline in the employment 
potential in regions with high output growth like 
Punjab, Haryana and Western U.P. On the other hand, 
employment potential of agricultural growth is observ¬ 
ed to be significantly high in regions which have so 
far lagged behind in agricultural development. A faster 
growth of employment in these regions, whejs the 
incidence of poverty is often relatively high, would 
at the same time lead to a favourable effect on wage 
rates and incomes of rural workers. It is relevant tp 
note here-that ten States Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, 
U.P., Bihar, ..West Bengal, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, 
Karnataka, Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra—together 
account for 90% of the people below poverty line anil 
75% of the unemployed. A strategy aimed at stimulat¬ 
ing agricultural growth in these States would thus 
bring about the simultaneous realisation of four impor¬ 
tant objectives—employment, poverty alleviation, food 
security and reduction of regional disparities—besides 
acceleration and greater stability in the growth of 
agricultural output. 

9. An acceleration in the growth of agricultural 
output in these regions has to come through.an increase 
in yield levels of crops, cropping intensity and from 
changes in cropping pattern in favour of high value 
crops. While changes in cropping pattern in favour of 
high value crops will have to be adopted in agricul¬ 
turally developed regions like Punjab, Haryana and 
Western U.P. increase in yield levels and cropping 
intensity should be promoted in the less developed 
areas. Availability of assured irrigation, modern inputs 
and appropriate price policies are important factors 
contributing to such changes. Analysis of available data 
shows that a one per cent increase in irrigated area 
leads to 0.38% increase in employment, but field level 
studies in Andhra Pradesh, Orissa and Karanataka 
.show that an irrigated hectare absorb? 50 to 150% 
more labour than an unirrigated hectare. While public 
investment and policy measures are needed for giving 
a thrust to expansion of irrigation, it is necessary to 
promote community and private initiative as weH. 
An important precondition for promoting private 
investment in ground water irrigation is consolidation 
of landholdings as shown by the experience of Eastern 
UP in the eighties. As for rainfed areas, which fora 
a large part of the agriculturally lagging regions, offen¬ 
sive use of technologies already developed for crops 
raised in these areas (mostly coarse grafm) and com¬ 
munity efforts for water conservation and management 
would be crucial for agricultural development in these 
areas. A portion of the subsidy available for irrigated 
crops could be made available to such dryland crops 
so that their production becomes more economical. 
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Construction of water-harvesting structures, plantation 
hi borriculiurc and agro-forcsirj are otner lines of 
e.':viiy with high potential for employment and income 

genera .on. 

iii) Animal Husbandry and Ollier Activities Allied 
to Agriculture 

10. Animal husbandry is another important activity 
with large potential for rural employment and income 
generation. Fisheries constitute another area whose 
potential for growth and employment has not been 
lully tapped so far. It is assessed that output from 
this sector can grow at 1 C A per annum as about two- 
thirds of the existing marine and inland potential is 
ancxploi'ed. Different items of agriculture-related acti¬ 
vities have relevance for different States and region- 
blit a major thrust in the development of agri-business 
would particularly suit the States and regions with 
higher levels of agricultural productivity identified in 
para d above. 

(in) Agri-business 

1 1. Steps to cniiancc economic enicicncy of produc¬ 
tion and marketing support arc important to make the 
agricultural sector contribute to more food produc¬ 
tion as well as higher incomes and productive employ¬ 
ment in rural areas. There arc a number of areas like 
to d crops, oilseeds, cotton, sugarcane, horticulture, 
sericulture, dairy development, poultry, aqua-culture 
and agro-forestry, where India has comparative advan¬ 
tage by global standards because of her agro-ecological 
and socio-economic conditions and which need to be 
efficiently exploited for'ensuring food security, food 
exports and higher levels of rural incomes and employ¬ 
ment. 

12. Government’s recent decision to set up a Small 
Farmers Agri-Business Consortium as a corporate 
entity is a step in this direction. The Consortium would 
promote group cooperation among small and marginal 
farmers, to whom most of the farm holdings in the 
country belong, to enable them to adopt new technolo¬ 
gies ir. agriculture and take a rational view on land 
and water use and on financial investment on the b&sis 
of ihe cost, risk and return structure of different farm¬ 
ing systems. The Consortium’s activities will cover not 
only farm production but also post-harvest activities, 
agro-based activities and marketing. It will have the 
participation of a wide range of organisations such 
as the NDDB, National Horticulture Development 
Board, National Wastelands Development Board, 
National Seeds Corporation and State Farms Corpora¬ 
tion, interested private companies, banks like 
NABARD, RBI and IDBI. Insurance Companies 
farmers’ organisations, and scientific organisations like 
ICAR. CSIR. CAPART, Peptt. of Biotechnology and 
the Indian Council of Forestry Research and Educa¬ 
tion, who will contribute financial and technical 
resources to its programmes. The Consortium will 
initially take up 16 Small Farmers’ Agri-Business 
Programme areas, each based on a contiguous agro- 
ecological area surrounding a district. Each will have 
a mix of enterprises appropriate to the area, to 6e 


determined in consultation with the farm men and 
women concerned. A participatory model jointly with 
the rural families is envisaged with attention being 
given to training, retraining, material inputs, ecologi¬ 
cally sound management procedures and producer- 
oriented marketing methodologies. The approach of 
the Consortium needs to be effectively implemented 
and expanded all over the country for enhancement 
of the quality ol life of the small and marginal farmers 
who constitute a major part of the underemployed 
rural poor. 

B. Regeneration of Natural Resources 

13. A large scope for employment generation lies 
in activities relating to the regeneration of natural 
resources such as land and forests, particularly, in a 
number of agriculturally less’-developed States identi¬ 
fied in para 8 above. Programme* of afforestation, 
regeneration and restoration of degraded land are 
likely io generate large volumes' of employment and 
particularly benefit such disadvantaged sections of 
society as tribals and women who are most adversely 
affected by the degradation of eco systems. The magni¬ 
tude of culturable wastelands is estimated to be around 
13D million hectares. It is estimated that development 
of one hectare of wasteland would generate 128 man- 
days of employment with a wage component as high 
as 70 per cent of the outlay. Wastelands development 
generates substantial employment not only in the deve¬ 
lopment phase involving earth work, etc., but also 
in ihe utilisation of the reclaimed land for afforestation 
and watershed development. An NCAER study, for 
instance, shows that one hectare of planted area pro¬ 
vides employment of the order of 600—700 mandays 
per year. The Govt, of Himachal Pradesh have formu¬ 
lated an afforestation scheme envisaging involvement 
of the people from plantation to the maturity stage, 
which may well be adapted by other States. 

14. The Wastelands Development Programme should 
also cover various categories of fallow lands so that 
they could be put to productive use. Pastures could 
also be raised in these lands, to support animal popula¬ 
tion. With a view to ensuring benefits of gainful, 
employment to the rural poor beyond the stage of land 
development, due attention should be given in the 
programme to (a) securing their active participation 
in wastelands development and (b) allotment of the 
developed land to” them with legal titles. 

C. Rural Non-Agricultural Employment 

IS. It must be recognised that in the long run, 
agriculture and other land-based activities would not 
be able to provide employment to all the rural workers 
at adequate levels of incomes. Further, technological 
and organisational changes accompanying agricultural 
growth are likely to lead to (i) a declining employ¬ 
ment potential of crop production and (ii) conversion 
of a substantial number of those underemployed in 
agriculture into openly unemployed, seeking work 
elsewhere. A number of agriculturally better developed 
Slates referred to in para 9 above, have already started 
showing such trends and need special efforts to diversify 
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into non-agricultural sectors. As lias been pointed out 
earli-.r, such a shifting of labour out ol agriculture 
needs .0 be initiated right away in the 13 States having 
over two-thirds of their workforce in agriculture. Most 
of them also have a very low prop. u...si at the work¬ 
force in non-agricultural activities, especially manufac¬ 
turing. Low proportion of workforce m manufacturing 
sector is also a feature of the entire North East. 
D.versification of the rural economy into non-agricul- 
it ra! activities is necessary in tiiose States to provide 
I'ioduetivc employment to the growing rural labour 
force and also to reduce ihc wide economic differences 
between rural and urban areas. 

16. Over onc-fifth of the rural workers arc engaged 
in non-agricultural activities. Tins proposlit u it. 
shown a rapid increase in r«.cei.t years. Available 
evidence suggests that this shift N on ibutuble to the 
growth of productive cmployme.i! pportrnitics in the 
non-tarm sector in rural areas, and is not a result 
meich of the overcrowding in agriculture. Appropriate 
strategies and policies need to be evolved to strengthen 
this trend towards diversification of the rural cconoim. 
Practically all non-agricultural activities have shown 
a. steady increase in employment. Manufacturing and 
Services accounted for 32 and 2-f per cer.t of rural 
non-agricultural employment; trade another 18 per 
cent and construction 13 per cent in 1987-88. 
Manufacturing has shown a reasonably I ! h (about 

3 per cent per annum) growih in employment during 
197S-—-88: but construction, transport ro d trade have 
shown an annual growth in employment of 11, 7 and 

4 per cent per annum respectively during this period. 

47. An increasingly larger component of rural 
industrial activities now consist of non-lraditional acti¬ 
vities with forward and backward linkages with agricul¬ 
ture as well us those with little relation with agricuN 
hire. Unlike many traditional village industries which 
constituted only secondary or supplementary occupa- 
t.cus, these activities are pursued as main occupations. 
Most of them are also producing commodities with 
reasonably high income elasticity of demand and thus 
are not likely to face ary serious demand con¬ 
straint . These include tcxiilc-bascd and agio-based 
industries, and those producing construction materials 
like bricks, tiles, pipes and cement. Some of these 
activities are now getting located, for economic reasons, 
in smaller towns in the rural hinterland, but providing 
employment to the rural workers. With suitable promo¬ 
tional policies, including those relating to location and 
infrastructural development in rural towns, conside¬ 
rable expansion of such activities with a high employ- 
rriertt potential for rural workers is feasible. Such 
policies should include measures for orientation of 
credit and iending practices of banks to suit small 
business and manufacturing enterprises, strengthening 
of producers’ cooperatives and assistance in marketing 
and technology. 

0. Industrial Sector 

.18. A decline in employment elasticity of the 
industrial sector has primarily been caused by the dec¬ 


lining employment potential of output growth in the 
organised sector. Employment elasticity is estimated to 
be aS low as 0.15 per cent for the organised manufac¬ 
turing sector, but it is between 0.5 to 0.6 tor the 
unorganised sector. A larger contribution of the small 
and unorganised sector in total manufacturing output 
is, therefore, likely to raise the employment elasticity 
and employment growth in the manulacturing sector 
significantly. The small industry sector currently con¬ 
tributes about onc-half of value added and four-fifths 
of me total employment in manufacturing. If this 
segment of manutacturing could be made to grow at 
1(1 per cent per annum, with the organised sector 
growing at about 5 per cent, the overall employment 
growth in the manufacturing sector would be about 
4 per cent as against 2 per cent in the recent past. 
Such a thrust is called for in all States but is urgent 
ip the North East where the proportion of the work¬ 
force in manufacturing is very low and in Bihar, M.P., 
H.P. and the Andaman & Nicobar and Lakshadweep 
Islands. 

19. h needs to be recognised that the small and 
unorganised manufacturing sector consists of different. 
Highly variegated segments. Employment in the cottage 
and household industry has experienced a relative 
decline, due to shrinking markets on account of 
competition lrorn modern products and often due to 
lack of technological upgradation to meet the new 
demands. Non-household tiny sector has shown a 
potential for growth, but suffers from the lack of 
financial and marketing facilities. 1 he modern small 
scale sector has shown significant growth in output, 
employment and also exports. It is this sector which 
has also received the major pari" of the benefits of 
the promotional policy towards the small sector. 

20. It has, however, been observed that the policy 
for the promotion of small scale industry has not been 
very effective in serving the employment objective. 
It is not directly related to employment in so far as 
the eligibility for preferential treatment in terms of 
incentives and other assistance is related to fixed 
capital investment; and, the assumption that small 
capital necessarily implies high employment per unit 
of capital has not always been found valid. Thus, 
while the criterion of capital size may be necessary 
for other socio-economic objectives, it is felt that 
employment criterion should be superimposed on it. 
In fact, some studies point out that in the absence of 
such a criterion, many small industries have tended 
to become unnecessarily capital intensive, due to the 
availability of capital at concessional rates. To the 
extent such a tendency is observed, it suggests the 
need to examine the relative factor prices and changes 
in them over time, so as to check the tendency towards 
avoidable capital intensification. 

21. The other problem of the small scale industry 
policy is that it has not benefitted the really small 
units. The concessions and assistance have only 
reached the not-so-small sector, due to the cumber¬ 
some procedures and non-existence of the promotional 
and service net-work in smaller towns and villages. It 
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is realised lhat the existing administrative and service 
agencies are not well suited to meet the requirements 
of the decentralised sector, which has substantial 
growth and employment potential. Therefore, H is 
desirable that the tiny or the micro-enterprise sedor 
is recognised as a separate segment for evolving 4fld 
implementing promotional policies. 

E. Other Sedan 

22. Among the major sectors of economic activity, 
construction recorded the highest growth in employ¬ 
ment of over 10 per cent during the period 1977-78— 
1987-88. Both road construction and housing are a 
part of the basic needs of the people and, therefore, 
deserve high priority, as they would create the neces¬ 
sary assets and generate large-scale employment in 
the short run. It is estimated that connecting the 31 
per cent of the villages in the population group 1000— 
1500 and 10 per cent of those with larger size still 
unconnected by road would mean construction of 
8 lakh km a of road with an employment potential of 
22.8 million person-years. It is also observed that 
there is a concentration of these unconnected villages 
in the States with a high incidence of rural poverty and 
unemployment and hence it would be appropriate to 
give priority to construction of roads in these areas. 
Similarly, a high priority to housing and development 
of appropriate legal, institutional and financial mecha¬ 
nisms to encourage large investment in this sector 
would meet the objectives of employment and provi¬ 
sion of shelter simultaneously. 

23. The growth of the services sector in recent years 
has been relatively fast but employment growth in this 
sector has been rather sluggish. The GDP growth of 
this sector has been about 6 per cent during the 1980s 
(as against around 4 per cent during the 1970s) but 
employment growth during this period has been of 
the order of around 2.5 per cent. This trend suggests 
lhat productivity has shown an increase and the service 
sector has not grown merely as a residual low producti¬ 
vity sector. Still, this sector has significant potential 
for employment generation both in rural and urban 
areas, particularly for the educated. Tourism, rural 
transport and repair services are sub-sectors identified 
as having relatively high growth as well as employment 
potential particularly in the hill regions and States. In 
the rural areas, employment in the services sector can 
be expected to grow with the faster development of 
agri-business resulting in increasingly larger volume 
of goods to process, trade and transport. 

24. In general, no significant increase is likely in 
public sector employment as there, is already a high 
degree of overmanning both in public enterprises and 
government departments both Central and State. Hie 
proportion of the workforce in ‘services’, which include 
the public services, is relatively very high in some 
States, for example, in Tripura (38%), Arunachal 
Pradesh (29%) and Goa, Daman & Diu (29% ) and 
Manipur (23%). Even in other States where this 
proportion might not be so high, there is hardly any 
scope for expansion of public sector employment. 
However, in line with the aim of meeting certain 


hasic objectives in areas like education and health, steps 
like converting single-teacher schools into two-teacher 
schools, and adequate manning of the health system, 
particularly in tecnnical and para-medical occupations, 
axe likely to generate considerable job opportunities 
for the educated. An important problem that needs (he 
attention' of the Government, especially the State 
Governments, is the prevailing shortage of nurses (the 
doctor-nurse ratio is 1 : 0.75 as against the norm erf 
1:3) and of para-medical personnel and the urgent 
need to increase training institutions for nursing and 
para-medical personnel. 

25. The urban informal sector has exhibited a high 
growth of employment of around 6 per cent pfi£ 
annum. Manufacturing and services sector activitim* 
including trade and transport, constitute imjpartUft 
segments of the urban informal sector with lftcipt 
employment potential. Recent studies indicate thujt 
there is a large unsatisfied demand for a numbfcr d 
services; that the quality of existing services need* to 
be improved; and that the major constraints on fuller 
development of this sector are the lack of inputs like 
credit and raw materials, facilities for skill develop¬ 
ment and space for carrying on such activities. Steffi 
and policies including streamlining of existing munici¬ 
pal and other laws and regulations would be necessary 
to overcome these constraints. In general, a policy 
environment favourable for the growth of entrepre¬ 
neurship and self-employment in medium and large 
towns and cities requires to be created. Besides 
streamlining existing schemes like SEEUY and WRY 
(Micro-entrepreneurs scheme), adoption of a 
SETWIN type of approach on the basis of the experi¬ 
ence gained in Hyderabad-Sccundrabad would also be 
useful. 

26. Employment generation needs to be seen not 
merely in terms of creation of new opportunities for 
wage employment but also in terms of creating fSe 
necessary condition for an increasingly larger number 
of people to undertake activities on a self-employment 
basis, as well as raise the productivity and income 
levels of those already self-employed. Infrastructure, 
access to credit and market linkages are found to be 
most crucial factors in the development of a vibrant 
self-employment sector. Institutional arrangements for 
supply of these services along with suitable program¬ 
mes for the development of technical skills and entre¬ 
preneurship would tleed to be evolved. 

• 

27. Given the variegated nature of work require¬ 
ments of different workers, particularly the under¬ 
employed, and also the varied nature and structure 
of work in different activities, the goal of providing 
work to all can only be achieved on the basis of 
detailed local level planning. Since a major part tof 
unemployment and underemployment is to be found 
in rural areas where variations of these kinds are 
particularly marked across regions and areas and 
among activities, employment planning on a decentra¬ 
lised basis assumes special significance. While a certain 
degree of mobility, particularly among the openly 
unemployed and the educated, should be expected afid 
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even be encouraged, for a large mass of underemploy¬ 
ed and unemployed, particularly, women, marginal 
farmers and those engaged in seasonal activities, work 
needs to be generated locally, in the villages or nearby 
small towns. An exercise to assess and plan for work 
opportunities within an area to match the labour 
supplv characteristics of the unemployed and under¬ 
employed workers can only be effectively undertaken 
r an area-specific basis. 

F. Labour /’'TV- f,d Employment 

28 /- !e*->• important aspects of labour policy also 
need ;r. be addressed from the viewpoint of employ¬ 
ment expansion. First, excessive regulation of condi¬ 
tions of employment making labour adjustment highly 
difficult, has of ten been cited as a factor restricting 
employment expansion. To the extent it is so, it also 
seems to i educe the overall degree of protection to 
labour as only a small number are engaged in the 
highly protected segments leaving an overwhelming 
majority of workers to work in completely insecure 
and unprotected conditions in the unorganised sector. 
It would, inercfore, be desirable to rationalise the 
regulatory framework with a view to providing rea¬ 
sonable flexibility for workforce adjustment for effcct- 
technological upgradation and improvement in 
efficiency. 

29. On the other hand, it would be necessary to 
ensure that the quality of employment in the unorganis¬ 
ed sector improves in terms of earnings, conditions 
of work and social security. Technological upgradation 
and development of markets for their products would 
lead to an increase in productivity and wage paying 
capacity of units in the unorganised sector. But, suitable 
organisational arrangements would need to be develop¬ 
ed to provide a minimum measure of social security 
■or workers in this sector. The Welfare Boards for mine 
workers, beedi and cigar workers etc. set uo by the 
Government of India and financed out of the cess levied 
on the production of the commodity concerned and 
the Welfare Boards for cashew workers, coir workers 
set up by the Government of Kerala are one set of 
examples of such arrangements. Other models are the 
Mutthadi Workers Board in Maharashtra, similar 
Boards in Kerala for unorganised workers and the 
Mutta and Jattu Humal Boards being set up in Andhra 
Pradesh. Another model is the set of insurance schemes 
launched by the Government of India and State 
Governments of Gujarat, Kerala. Karnataka and 
Madhva Pradesh for landless agricultural labourers. 
The feasibility of a Central Fund, with tripartite contri¬ 
bution (or bipartite in the case of the self employed) 
should also be examined. 

?0. A rational and equitable wage policy has been 
conspicuous by its absence for quite some time. Statu¬ 
tory prov sion of minimum wages for workers in the 
scheduled employments exists, but its coverage and 
implementation has been inadequate, so that a large 
part of the workforce is still outside the purview of 
wages fixed under the Minimum Wages Act, and the 
aciual wages on the ground are often much lower than 
those fixed by the appropriate Governments under the 
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Act. While the tendency to fix minimum wage? at 
unrealistically high level should be checked, implemen¬ 
tation of wages once fixed must be ensured. The 
implementation machinery which consists of the labour 
administration machinery in the States has been far 
trom effective. It is desirable that a greater role is 
played by the workers’ organisations, non-governmental 
voluntary organisations' and organised trade unions in 
ensuring implementation of minimum wages. 

31. It is necessary to evolve a wage policy which 
guides the changes in wage and salary levels and wage 
structure. Wide differences in wages prevail between 
the organised and the unorganised sectors even in 
similar activities and occupations and among different 
regions. Even minimum wages fixed statutorily vary 
widely among States and regions. Further, changes 
ii wage rates and wage levels over time vary signifi¬ 
cantly, mostly in the direction of increasing wage dis¬ 
parities. The levels of and changes in wages and 
snk rics often have no relation with productivity and 
wages thus do not function as instruments that induce 
efficiency. It is, therefore, necessary that a national 
wage policy is evolved to guide steps in ihe direction 
of removing irrational and inequitous disparities in 
wage and salary levels and inducing efficiency; and 
also to streamline institutional mechanisms for wage 
fixation. In the past, besides the minimum wage fixa¬ 
tion machinery, tripartite Wage Boards and collective 
bargaining at industry and unit level have been the 
major mechanisms for wage fixation and revision. It 
is desirable that tripartite bodies at all levels, starting 
from the Indian Labour Conference at the national 
level to region-cum- industry level, are constituted and 
ut'lised for consultations and agreements on wages and 
other matters of labour policy. Efforts also need to 
be made to see that the unorganised sector is also 
brought under the purview of tripartite machinery. 

G. Structural Reforms and Employment 

32. Another problem that needs to be noted, and 
tackled in the immediate future relates to the effects 
of structural reforms on employment. The ongoing 
structural reforms may entail a slow down in the 
growth rate of GDP and, therefore, of employment 
during the initial one or two years of the Eighth Plan. 
Institutional arrangements for retraining and redeploy¬ 
ment and various measures of safety net for the workers 
alfected by contraction in employment and erosion in 
the real income of those with non-indexed incomes 
are being considered. A National Renewal Fund has 
also been set up. But the most effective way to deal 
with the problem would be to create conditions, parti¬ 
cularly in the informal sector, to generate larger pro¬ 
ductive employment by making entry of individuals 
and tiny units into processing, repair, transport and 
other services sectors easier, and access to credit, space 
ard other inputs wider. Such a strategy would not only 
pmvide a temporary safety net but wifi -Iso protect 
employment on a sustainable basis. 

H. SUlls, Training and Employment 

33. A part of the unemployment problem emanates 
from the mismatch between the skill requirements of 
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employment opportunities and the skill base of the 
job-seekers. The mismatch is likely to become more 
acute in the process of rapid structural changes in the 
economy. It is, therefore, necessary to orient die educa¬ 
tional and training systems towards improving their 
capability to supply the requisite skills in the medium 
and long terms, and introduce greater flexibility in the 
training system so as to enable it to quickly respond 
to labour market changes in the short run. Besides, 
the system should also be in a position to impart 
suitable training to the large mass of workers engaged 
as self-employed and wage earners in the unorganised 
sector for upgradation of their skills, as an effective 
means for raising their productivity and income levels. 


34. The existing training institutions like the ITIs 
have, no doubt, been meeting a significant part of the 
requirements of the skilled manpower of organised 
industry. It, however, seems necessary that the pro¬ 
cesses of restructuring and reorientation of their 
courses are made more expeditious with a view to 
quickly respond to the labour market. A greater 
involvement of industry in planning and running the 
training system would also be necessary for this 
purpose. For skill upgradation of the workers in the 
unorganised sector, flexibility in the duration, timing 
and location of training courses would need to be 
introduced. To the extent a sizeable proportion of 
employment would have to be self-employment in tiny 
and small units in various sectors, the training svstem 
should also gear up not only for providing ‘hard’ 
skills in suitable trades, but also the ‘soft’ skills of 
entrepreneurship, management and marketing, as part 
of training courses. 


35. It is widely recognised that the rapid expansion 
of education, particularly of higher education, has also 
contributed to the nvsmatch in the labour market. 
While shortages of middle level technical and super¬ 
visory skills are often experienced, graduates and 
post-graduates in arts, comm *r<\- and science consti¬ 
tute a large proportion of job-seckers. High rates of 
private return on higher education, to a large extent 
resulting from low private cost, is an important reason 
for the rush for higher education despite hi»h incidence 
of educated unemployment. At ti e same time, efforts 
to divert the school >?*-ers to the vocat onal stream 
have so far been too little in relation to the size of the 
problem. While these efforts need to bo strengthened, 
appropriate mechanisms also need t > be evolved in 
the training and employment svstem to ensure that 
those graduating out of the vocational and middle level 
technical training courses, have the route to le-her 
ladders open to them, through upgradation of then- 
qualifications and skills by undergoing training in 
higher level courses during the employment career. 


HI. 4. Summing up 

36. The strategy, policies and programmes towards 
expansion of employment opportunities proposed to 


be adopted in the Eighth Five Year Plan have been 
based on the considerations detailed in the foregoing 
paragraphs. The following main elements of the stra¬ 
tegy, policies and programmes for increasing the pace 
of employment generation as envisaged in the Eighth 
Plan and summarised below, need to be vigorously 
pursued : 

(i) a faster and geographically diversified growth 
of agriculture, so that the hitherto iaggl.tg 
regions have a larger share in agricultural 
growth; and diversification of agriculture 
into high value, more labour intensive crops 
like vegetables and fruits particularly in the 
agriculturally better developed regions; 

(ii) development of infrastnicturc and marketing 
arrangements for agro-based and allied acti¬ 
vities like dairy, poultry, fishery and sericul¬ 
ture and even agricultural products to acce¬ 
lerate growth of these sectors; 

(iii) an expanded programme of development and 
utilisation of wastelands including fallows for 
crop-cultivation and forestry; 

(iv) development of an appropriate support and 
policy framework for the growth of non- 
agricultural, particularly manufacturing, 
activities in rural areas, including rural 
towns; 

(v) greater attention to the needs of the small 
and decentralised manufacturing sector as a 
major source of industrial growth, particu¬ 
larly in the production of consumption goods 
and manufactured exports; 

(vi) large scale programmes of construction of 
infrastructure and residential accommoda¬ 
tion, the latter to be encouraged particularly 
in the private sector through appropriate 
land, financial and fiscal policies: 

(vii) strengthening of basic health and education 
facilities, particularly in the rural areas; 

*viii) facilrics for faster growth of the services 
snd informal sector activities through greater 
ease of entry and suitable support system; 

(■■*> 'dentificaiK-> and relaxation of legislative 
-nd policy .measures found to restrict growth 
f employment , and 

reshaping of training systems to ictro-iuce 
greater flexibility and response-cross to 
kbotir market trends, and larger involvement 
of users of the system's output, and to 
provide opportunities for upgradation of 
skills of the employed workers and also, for 
the development of entrepreneurship for the 
actual and potential self-employed. 
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37. Regional and State-wise variations in the 
unemployment situation and employment potential as 
identified earlier would, of course, imply that the 
different elements of the strategy are suitably chosen 
and oriented to regional conditions. It is assewed that 
the overall GDP growth rate of 5.6 per cent and 
growth rates in different sectors envisaged during the 
Eighth Plan, with the structure of growth oriented to 


employment along the lines indicated above in different 
sectors and regions, can result in an employment 
growth of around 2.6 to 2.8 per cent per annum, or 
an average of about 8 to 9 million additional employ¬ 
ment opportunities per year or a total of about 43 
million employment opportunities. The likely sector- 
wise break up of the additional employment opportuni¬ 
ties is indicated in the table below : 


Employment generation by sectors—Estimates for .he Eigtht Plan (1992—97) 


Sectors 


1. Agriculture 

2. Mining & Quarrying . 

3. Manufacturing . 

4. Construction 


S. Electricity, gas and 
water 


6. Transport A Commu¬ 
nication . 


7. Other Services 


Employment (Million Persons) 

-A - _ 

Additional 
during the 
Plan 
period 


38. A continuation of employment growth of the 
Eighth Plan into the Ninth Plan, implying an average 
of 9.5 million employment opportunities per annum , 
should be able to reduce unemployment tg a negligible 
level by 2002, by and large taking care of the back¬ 
log alongwith the addition of 36 million to the labour 
force during 1997—2002. Unemployment and under¬ 


employment, though of a progressively 
magnitude, would continue to exist over thi 


’ declining 
lese years. 


39. In the interim, therefore, it would be necessary 
as has also been suggested in the Eighth Plan, to pr£ 
vide short term employment to the unemployed and 
underemployed, especially the poor and the vulner¬ 
able, through special employment programmes. This 
matter is dealt with in some detail in Chapter V. 






CHAPTER IV 


EMPLOYMENT GENERATION FOR THE EDUCATED 


1. Employment of the educated has shown a rela¬ 
tively high and accelerated growth, despite a slow and 
declining employment growth in the aggregate. Of 
the new employment opportunities that are being 
created in the economy in recent years, about 45 % 
are estimated to be going to the educated. Yet, inci¬ 
dence of unemployment among the educated has 
tended to increase, as employment growth has fallen 
short of the rate of growth of the educated labour 
force. The magnitude of educated unemployment is 
estimated to be about 7 million in 1992. It is neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to devote special attention to measures 
for employment expansion for the educated. 

2. Broadly speaking, - a three-pronged approach 
should be adopted. First, the growth of educated 
employment would primarily depend on the pace of 
overall employment generation in the economy and, 
therefore, the basic approach towards tackling edu¬ 
cated unemployment should lie in the faster growth 
of sectors and activities with high employment inten¬ 
sity and the development of necessary policy and sup¬ 
port mechanisms for this purpose. Second, since the 
public sector, which accounts for more than half of 
the educated employed, is not likely to provide any 
significant contribution to employment growth and 
organised private sector has also shown sluggish 
growth in employment, the growth of salaried jobs in 
the public or private sector is not likely to be rapid. 
Promotion of self employment in industry, business 
and services thus appears to be the main answer to 
the problem of educated unemployment. Third, a part 
of educated unemployment is due to mismatch between 
the demand for and supply of skills arising out of the 
failure of the prevailing pattern of education and the 
traditional university system to recognise and respond 
to emerging requirements of a modern society and 
economy. A reorientation of the educational and train¬ 
ing systems towards greater flexibility and involve¬ 
ment of the users to ensure speedy response of these 
systems to trends in the labour market is necessary. 

IV. 1 . Areas and Activities with Potential for Edu¬ 
cated Employment 

(a) Manufacturing sector 

3. Industrial restructuring and adoption of modern 
technologies will result in the organised manufacturing 
sector opting more for educated and skilled manpower. 
However, the small scale sector will be the major 
source of employment, in aggregate as well as for the 
educated, in manufacturing. It already accounts for 
three-fourths of total employment in the manufac¬ 
turing sector. Faster growth of the large scale sector 
in the new liberalised atmosphere is also likely to 
lead to the expansion of modem small sector through 


ancillary activities. Such expansion coupled m.t 
modernisation of the traditional sector in terms o" 
product design, process and quality would bring abori 
a rise in the share of the educated in the workforce 
°f . small and traditional manufacturing sector. 
This sector should, therefore, be provided with the 
necessary support and the constraints faced by i» 
removed. 

(b) Agricultural sector 

4. Although the proportion of the educated work¬ 
force is small in agricultural workforce, scope for 
employing more exists in activities like mushroom 
cultivation, pisciculture, sericulture, dairying, main 
tenance and repair of agricultural machines, ware 
housing and, in general, in agri-business. The training 
set up and curricula have to be reoriented to meeting 
emerging requirements in these areas. Food process¬ 
ing is a major area in agri-business sector with a large 
employment potential for the educated. 

(c) Health Services 

5. There is considerable scope and justification for 
expansion and strengthening of health and family 
welfare services, specially in rural areas, which could 
utilise a large number of the educated persons. For 
this purpose, it would be necessary to divert a large 
number of entrants in the post-secondary education 
to training courses for technical and medical trades, 
especially nursing. 

(d) Education 

6. A large number of educated persons could be 
purposefully utilised in programmes like universalisa- 
tion of elementary education and, its sub-programmes 
like operation blackboard and conversion of single 
teacher to two-teacher schools, vocationalisation of 
education and adult education. 

(e) Electronics & Information Technology 

7. Electronics and information technology can pro 
vide substantial opportunities for the educated. Syste¬ 
matic application of electronic devices is likely to be 
a major element in the inevitable modernisation of 
manufacturing and services sectors, thus throwing up 
increasingly larger demand for personnel trained in 
electronics and servicing. With adequate and suitable 
infrastructure and facilities for training, it would be 
possible to employ a substantial number of the 
educated in this field. 

(f) Urban /nformal Sector 

8. Reference has been made in Chapter III tc the 
need for creating a policy environment and infra¬ 
structural facilities for the growth of a strone and 
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productive urban informal sector to enable it to meet 
the demand for services of various types. The cons¬ 
traints and vexatious bureaucratic controls on these 
activities should be removed. Simultaneously, a 
review of municipal and other laws having a bearing 
on informal sector activities should also be under¬ 
taken. These would make it possible for individuals 
to engage in self employment and entrepreneurial 
activities without hindrance. 

(g) Specific lines of activity — an illustrative list 

9. It is necessary to explore and identify employ¬ 
ment avenues at the local level and design appro¬ 
priate programmes to tap such potential. An illus¬ 
trative list would be manufacture of artistic value 
added items, leather items, artificial jewellery etc., 
servicing of electronic and electrical goods, housing 
and construction related services, transport services, 
photocopying small time computing jobs, catering 
services, small business, financial services for smaU 
investors, tourism and export related activities especially 
in readymade garments, processed foods etc. 

IV. 2. Self Employment Promotion 

10. Self employment programmes for the educated 
being implemented in the Central sector and by the 
State Governments need to be examined with reference 
to success rate of ventures launched under the schemes, 
repayment of loans and adequacy of the support 
systems. The failure rate of self employment units set 
up under the existing SEEUY, a central sector scheme 
is as high as 40 %, indicating that a large proportion 
of units assisted were unviable ventures. Self employ¬ 
ment programmes should, therefore, have the following 
essential features : 

(i) The economic viability of the ventures assist¬ 
ed by banks under self employment schemes 
should be ensured. 

(ii) The schemes should include mechanisms for 
appropriate training, and support services. 
These steps would also enhance the viability 
of the self employment ventures. 

(iii) In order that the beneficiary has a stake in 
the venture, he should contribute a minimum 
share of the capital. 

11. Continuance of directed priority lending, along 
with the above conditions, would be necessary for 
such programmes. Besides, provision for venture 
capital needs through SIDBI and even from the 
National Renewal Fund needs to be explored. Indus¬ 
trial sheds and common facility-cum-worksheds, space 
and inputs like raw material, technology, design, 
market intelligence and arrangement of bulk procure¬ 
ment and marketing by groups of beneficiaries, are 
other items of a support system required for improv¬ 
ing viability, success rate and sustainability of self- 
employment ventures. Those venturing into self 
employment should also invariably be given orientation 
and training in entrepreneurship. It would be desirable 
to set up an Entrepreneurial Development Institute in 


each State for this purpose. In short, a total support 
system of training, design, technology, marketing and 
credit would need to be developed. 

12. The volume of self employment that could be 
created in an area depends on the volume that the 
local economy can sustain and the availability of credit 
and support systems. Local level demand and market 
surveys and detailed local level planning based on 
them are, therefore, necessary. 

13. The central sector programmes like SEEUY 
that is currently being revised and SEEGUL that is 
being proposed for implementation in urban localities 
with population exceeding 1 lakh, incorporating the 
features referred to in para 10 above, should be 
introduced in all rural and urban areas. 

IV. 3. Mismatch and Restructuring of the Education 
and Training Systems 

14. As mentioned earlier, an overhaul of the educa¬ 
tional and training system is required to minimise 
quantitative and qualitative mismatch between demand 
for and supply of manpower. The Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion, UGC and the State Governments should review 
the academic pattern of higher education in univer¬ 
sities. Adequate emphasis should be given in univer¬ 
sity level courses in subjects which will provide better 
employment opportunities instead of every university 
running thQ same number of post graduate courses 
in every liberal discipline. Universities and industries 
should be made to come together to promote job 
oriented education and training. 

15. Vocationalisation of school education should be 
expanded and shu.iid be linked firmly to the employ¬ 
ment market. 

16. The World Bank Vocational Training Project 
being implemented by the Ministry of Labour and the 
State Governments seeks to update and modernise 
training programmes in ITI’s and the similar pro¬ 
gramme in polytechnics being implemented by Ministry 
of Human Resource Development should be expedi¬ 
tiously implemented. Similarly, the Apprenticeship 
Training Programme being implemented by the Ministry 
of Labour and the State Governments to provide shop- 
flour training for ITI trained craftsmen, needs to be 
streamlined. 

17. Continuing education is important and should 
be promoted since the structural and technological 
changes accompanying growth and modernisation call 
for regular updating of the skills of the workforce. 
Industry and, other users of skilled manpower, who 
are aware of the emerging requirement of skills should 
be involved in manpower development along with 
professional societies. Such involvement should be 
promoted by incentives like free or concessional land 
and fiscal incentives. Possibilities of creating Skill 
Development Funds like those in Korea and Singapore 
should also be explored. Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry should come forward to provide training in 
entrepreneurship and promote self employment and 
informal sector development 4 similar role also needs 
to be played by the local industry associations in 
various industrial centres and locations. 
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IV. 4. Educated Women 

18. Educated women need special attention as the 
incidence of unemployment among them is much 
higher than among men and their access to employ¬ 
ment and training is conditioned by social circum¬ 
stances and attitudes. Services sector activities, manu¬ 
facture and repair of electrical and electronic gadgets, 
watch assembly and repairs, computer software, 
creche-day care services etc. are some important 
activities with scope for employment of educated 
women. Particular attention needs to be given to train¬ 
ing of women in manufacture of computer parts, soft¬ 
ware development, repair df TV and electronic equip¬ 


ment, running of printing presses, pharmacies, dry- 
cleaning and in small service industries like restaurants 
small guest houses, etc. The programmes of the Deptt 
of Women. & Child Development which cover some 
of these areas should be expanded. Group-guarantee 
schemes like DWCRA should also be strengthened tc 
encourage group-based employment. The Banks shoulc 
develop special branches/cells for catering to the need: 
of women embarking on self employment ventures 
A minimum coverage of women should be fixed ir 
ongoing and new programmes of self employment 
Programmes for training women as para-medical staf 
should be expanded. 



CHAPTER V 


SPECIAL EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMMES 


1. it is recognised that the adoption of an 
I'mplovaient-oriemed strategy will help in attaining the 
goal of near full employment, bat this will come about 
on'v over a period of time. According to present esti¬ 
mates. such a g mI could he r e.tlis!icailv fixed for 
2(01 AD. Provision, of short-term employment for 
those still unemployed and under-employed, parti¬ 
cular!; ; moitg the poor and the vulnerable, would be 
n-ci :.-,.iry iii the interim. Special Employment Pro¬ 
grammes as in the past would, therefore, have to be 
continued. It may. in fact, be necessary to suitably 
c :tc i -uch programmes with a view to providing a 
ntcamre of guarantee of work, particularly as a safety 
net *.o the poor. It would, therefore, he ail the more 
necessary that these programmes are recast with a view 
to making them more effective in meeting not only the 
Moil-term objective of providing temporary work to 
the unemployed, but also in contributing to the produc¬ 
tive e..p..c;ty oi the areas and individuals to lead to 
geiu ration of larger employment opportunities on a 
sustained basis. 

S. ! A Brief Review of Existing Piogrammcs 

2 A number of special employment programmes 
have been launched in the last two decades or so in 
the C cut ii sector and States sectors. These consist 
of wage employment as well as self-employment pro¬ 
grammes. Some ol the nn ; or programmes are specifi¬ 
cally aimed at poverty alleviation. Die more important 
programme, among these are briefly reviewed below 

A. t atliui Sector ISogriintnuw 

(ij tt’i.’cv t'.inpioynunt Programmes 
ia) Jawcitnir K<o,V' Yojana 

7>. 1 he National Rural Employment Programme 
(NRL! 1 ) launched in 1980 and t'iie Rural Landless 
Employment Ciur.mtcc Programme introduced in 1987 
were mer ted into a sing!.* programme called the 
Jawahar Ri'/gar ^ .'iutia (jR) ) in 1989. The primarv 
objec'i’e of tile jn,'gramme is generation of additional 
employment through productive works which would 
cither be of sustained benefit to the poor or contri¬ 
bute to the creation of rural infrastructure The Cen¬ 
tral and State Governments share the expenditure on 
the programme m the ratio 80 : 20. Allocation of 
Central assistance to States is based on shares of the 
individual States Union Territories in total rural poor 
in the country. The outlay for a Stale/Union Terri¬ 
tory is distributed among the districts on the basis of 
an index of backwardness calculated with (a) share 
of agricultural labourers in the rural work-force 
(weight : 20% ) (b) proportion of SC/ST population 
m the rural population (weight : 609 c) and (c) inverse 
of agricultural productivity (weight: 20%). After 
providing for the earmarking of 6% and 20%> of the 


State level allocations for Indira Avvaas Yojana (IAY) 
and Million Wells Scheme (MWS) respectively, 20% 
of the funds are retained at the disfrict level and the 
res! allocated among village panchayats. The latter 
a I* scat ion is done on the basis of their SC/ST popula¬ 
tion (weight: 60%) and total population (weight: 
40%). 

4. Works under the programme are taken up during 
any pan of the year whenever the need for additional 
employment generation is felt. The types of wonts 
are based on the felt needs of ihc people. Wage : 
materia! ratio is 60:40. Minimum wages fixed by 
the Stale under the Minimum Wages Act. 1948 are 
to he p3id. Payment of a part of the wages could be 
m foodgrtuns. The unit costs (cost per manday of 
employment generated' have generally varied across 
ihe States between Rs. 22.87 to Rs. 56.67 due to inter¬ 
state variations in minimum wage rates for unskilled 
labour from Rs. 17.70 to Rs. 74.00 per dav 

5. A t allocution of about Rs. 2600 crores per 
annum had been made in the Central Sector for the 
programme during each of the years 1989-90 to 1991- 
92 and approximately 864 million nvuulays of employ- 
men- generated per annum. Roads, minor irrigation, 
housing, school and community buddings, wells and 
social forestry were among the assets created under 
the programme. Earmarking’of funds under the fAY 
and MWS has been responsible tor 860.000 houses 
having I seen constructed under IAY and 260,000 wells 
having been dug under MWS. An outlay of Rs. 2046 
crores has been provided for 1992-97 in the Central 
Sector for the programme 

tb) Nehru Rozgar Yojana ( NRY) 

(>. NRY was launched in October. 1989 for the 
nenefit of the urban poor, it consists of three schemes, 
two ot which arc wage employment programmes and 
one a self employment programme. The first is the 
Scheme for Urban Wage Employment (SUWE) seek¬ 
ing to provide employment to urban poor through 
creation of socially and economically useful assets in 
the low-income neighbourhoods of towns with popula¬ 
tion less than a lakh. Wage-material ratio for the 
works is 50 : 50. Unskilled labourers are paid pres¬ 
cribed minimum wages but skilled labour receive 
market wages. The expenditure on the programme is 
shared by the Central and State governments in the 
ratio 80 : 20. 

7. The second programme, namely, the Scheme of 
Housing and Shelter Upgradation (SHASU) covers 
urban settlements with population between 1 lakh and 
20 lakhs, with relaxation in the size criterion for hilly 
States, Union Territories and new industrial townships. 
The scheme seeks to provide assistance to urban poor 
for construction/upgradation of their dwelling units. 
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A 25% subsidy subject to a ceiling of Rs. 1000 is 
provided by Government and a loan upto Rs. 3000 
is provided by HUDCO. There is also a training and 
infrastructure component in the scheme for providing 
training to beneficiaries in construction trades. While 
the expenditure on subsidy is shared on 80 : 20 basis 
by the Central and State Governments, the entire ex¬ 
penditure on training and infrastructure is borne by 
the Central Government. 

(ii) Self Employment Programmes 

(a) Integrated Rural Development Programme 
(IRDP) 

8. Launched in the Sixth Plan, this prograpime 
provides assistance through a mix of subsidy and bank 
credit to families living below the poverty line in rural 
areas for acquisition of productive assets and appro¬ 
priate skilis for self-employment so as to enable them 
to earn enough income to rise above the poverty line. 
The capital cost of the assets is subsidized to the 
extent of 25% subject to a ceiling of Rs. 4000 in 
normal areas, Rs. 5000 in DPAP/DDP areas and 
Rs. 6000 for SC/ST families. In the case of the last 
group the subsidy would be 50% subject to the ceiling 
of Rs. 6030. Expenditure on the subsidy is shared 
on 50 : 50 basis by the Central and State Governments. 

9. A total of 4.02 crore families were assisted 
under the programme during the period 1980 to 
31-3-92, the expenditure on subsidy being Rs. 4767.08 
crores. During the Seventh Plan period, 1.8 crore 
families were assisted and the total investment under 
the programme including institutional credit was 
Rs. 8688 crores, with expenditure on subsidy amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 3316 crores. In other words, an invest¬ 
ment of about Rs. 4827 per family, on an average, 
has been made under the programme in the Seventh 
Plan period, which included a subsidy element of 
Rs. 1842. 44% of the self employment ventures under 
IRDP during the Seventh Plan were in the primary 
sector, 18.5% in the secondary sector and 37.5% in 
the tertiary sector. Concurrent evaluations of the pro¬ 
gramme show that while IRDP has been successful 
in providing incremental incomes to beneficiary 
families, the number of households crossing the 
poverty line was relatively small. Default in the repay¬ 
ment of loans was also substantial. 

(b) TRYSEM 

10. The scheme Training of Rural Youth for Self 
Employment (TRYSEM) was introduced in 1979 to 
provide technical training and to upgrade the tradi¬ 
tional skills of rural youth belonging to families below 
the poverty line to enable them to take up self employ¬ 
ment under IRDP. The scope of the programme was 
subsequently enlarged to include wage employment 
also. About 1 million trainees were trained under the 
scheme in the Seventh Plan. Although 47% of these 
took up self employment and 12% wage employment, 
a sizeable proportion of IRDP beneficiaries who needed 
training could not avail of TRYSEM—only 6 to 7% 
of IRDP beneficiaries received training under 
TRYSEM. 


(c) Development of Women and Children in Rural 
Areas ( DWCRA) 

11. Launched as an exclusive scheme for women 
as part of IRDP in 1982-83 as a pilot project in 50 
districts and later extended to more districts in the 
Seventh Plan, the scheme provides a one-time grant of 
Rs. 15000 to be used as a revolving fund to groups 
of women for taking up viable economic activities. 
By the end of the Seventh Plan the scheme was in 
operation in 161 districts. About 28,000 groups with 
a membership of 4.6 lakh women could be rrymed 
in the Seventh Plan. During 1990-91 another 7139 
groups were formed. 

(d) Nehru Rojgar Yojana (NR Y ) —Scheme for Urban 
Micro Enterprises (SLJME) 

12. The scheme is for promotion of self employ¬ 
ment among the urban poor by providing assistance 
through a mix of subsidy and bank credit as well as 
training. Subsidy provided is to the extent of 25% 
of the project cost subject to a ceiling of Rs. 4000 
for general beneficiaries and Rs. 5000 for SC/ST and 
women beneficiaries. The remainder of the project 
cost is provided by banks. The training and infra¬ 
structure component of the scheme takes care of 
necessary skill development and allied support to 
beneficiaries. Expenditure on subsidy is shared on a 
50 ; 50 basis by the Central and State Governments 
v bile that on training and infrastructure is borne 
entirely by the Central Government. The Self Employ¬ 
ment Programme for Urban Poor (SEPUP) introduced 
in September 1986 has been merged with SUME in 
the Eighth Plan. 

(e) Scheme for Self Employment for Educated Un¬ 
employed Youth ( SEEUY) 

13. Introduced in 1983, the scheme encourages 
educated unemployed youth (aged 18—35 years) 
belonging to families with income not exceeding 
Rs. 10,000 per annum to take up self employment 
ventures in industry, services and business through 
provision of a package of assistance (mix of subsidy 
and bank loan) and covers areas other than cities 
with a population exceeding one million. The Ministry 
of Industry implements the scheme through the 
District Industries Centres. The Central Government 
provides capital subsidy of 25% of the loan contracted 
by the entrepreneur from the Bank. 1.52 million per¬ 
sons have been assisted during 1983—92, the average 
investment per venture working out to about 
Rs. 20,000. An evaluation of the implementation of 
the scheme showed that the success rate in the self 
employment units set up under the scheme has been 
about 60%. The revision of the scheme to (i) raise 
the family income limit to Rs. 24,000 (ii) reduce the 
subsidy to 15% subject to a ceiling (iii) require the 
entrepreneur to bring in a margin of 10% of the pro¬ 
ject cost (iv) provide short term training to the bene¬ 
ficiaries and (v) restrict the coverage c.f the scheme to 
areas with population upto one lakh is under consi¬ 
deration of Government. Simultaneously, a similar 
Scheme for Educated Unemployed of Employment 
Generation in Urban Localities (SEEGUL) to be 
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implemented by the Ministry of Urban Development 
through urban local bodies, in urban settlements with 
population exceeding 1 lakh, is also under considera¬ 
tion of Government. 

B. Schemes of Slate Governments 

(i) Wage Employment Programmes 

(a) Maharashtra Employment Guarantee Scheme 
(EGS) 

14. The scheme was firsf initiated in 1971-72 and 
given a statutory basis in 1977. It provides guaranteed 
unskilled employment in rural areas and ‘C’ class 
municipal areas of Maharashtra to adults who register 
themselves for work. Only productive works with un¬ 
skilled wage component of more than 60% are taken up 
under the scheme. The scheme has been improved and 
modified in recent years to take up improvement works 
in lands owned by small and marginal farmers at 
Government cost. Works in lands of others are also 
taken up with the beneficiary meeting 50% of the 
cost. A horticulture programme' has also been taken 
up. Wages paid under the scheme are to be not less 
than the minimum wages prescribed for unskilled 
agricultural labour. The resources for the scheme flow 
from taxes/surcharges levied on various occupations 
and assets and a matching contribution by the State 
Government. 

15. The expenditure on EGS has fluctuated in the 
last six years between Rs. 288 crores in 1987-88 to< 
an anticipated Rs. 200 crores in 1991-92 with corres¬ 
ponding figures for mandays of employment generated 
being 18.95 crores and 7.50 crores. 

16. The scheme has had a favourable impact 
on rural poverty and unemployment. Incidence of 
Daily Status Unemployment in rural areas has declined 
from 7.20% in 1977-78 to 3.17% in 1987-88 and that 
of rural poverty from 60.4% to 36.7%. Nearly 60% 
of the workers in EGS sites have been women. The 
scheme has also kept an upward pressure on rural 
wages. 

(.b) Zero Unemployment Programme 

17. The Government of Gujarat is implementing this 
programme in Gandhinagar and Dang districts since 
1991. The programme envisages provision of unskilled 
wage employment to at least one person per family, 
especially in those which are below the poverty line. 

18. The Govt, of Orissa also propose to introduce 
a similar scheme in Bolangir and Kalahandi districts. 
The State Government has got project reports prepared 
by Tata Consultancy Services and ORG Systems for 
the purpose. 

(ii) Self Employment Programmes 

19. Several State Governments have been imple¬ 
menting self employment programmes. 

20. In Andhra Pradesh the SETWIN experiment 
(Society for Employment and Training in the Twin 
cities of Hyderabad and Secunderabad) was initiated in 
1975 to impart training to youth to enhance their skill 
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and entrepreneurial talent to gain acc&s to self em¬ 
ployment and wage employment. The success of the 
experiment and experience gained therefrom led tQ the 
extension of the effort to other districts in 1990-91. 
The schemes are now run by Societies tot Training 
and Employment Promotion (STEPS) in different dis¬ 
tricts and by SETWIN in Hyderabad—Secunderabad. 

21. The Government of West Bengal have been im¬ 
plementing a Self Employment Scheme for Registered 
Unemployed Youth (SESRU) since 198S under which 
the government provides capital subsidy upto 25% of 
the loan provided by Banks. 

22. The Sanjay Gandhi Swavalamban Yojana, intro¬ 
duced by the Government of Maharashtra in 1981, 
provides financial assistance for promoting nm»H tclf 
employment ventures. During the period 1985—91, 
89,000 persona were provided with a total financial 
assistance of Rs. 859.50 lakhs, implying an average 
investment of Rs. 966 per beneficiary. 

23. The State Government of Haryana has initiated 
a programme entitled 'Udyog Kunj Scheme’ from the 
current year with the objective of providing employment 
to rural youth within the rural areas through promo¬ 
tion of self-employment in industrial activities in the 
small industrial centres to be developed within or near 
the villages. The programme envisages assistance 
through loan from HSFC and subsidy, besides interest, 
tax, and power tarrif concessions as well as support 
for raw material procurement and marketing. The 
scheme being implemented by Haryana State Industrial 
Development Corporation is to be initially started in 
Gurgaon and Sonepat and extended all over the State 
during the Eighth Plan. 

24. In Nagaland, educated unemployed are given 
financial assistance to launch self employment ventures 
in sectors like small scale industry, horticulture, 
fisheries and animal husbandry. The Govt of Madhya 
Pradesh provide financial assistance towards margin 
money for securing loans from Banks. The Govern¬ 
ment of Jammu & Kashmir have been providing finan¬ 
cial assistance to educated unemployed to set up self 
employment ventures since 1973. Between 1973 to 
1991 about 12000 udits/ventures had been establised 
providing employment to about 29,000 persons in 
Jammu & Kashmir. 

25. These programmes have met with varying degrees 
of success in achieving their objectives. But (hey are, 
by and large, only loosely linked with general develop¬ 
ment programmes, a fact which affects their perfor¬ 
mance adversely. Major restructuring at programmes 
to have them closely integrated with the sectoral pro¬ 
grammes of output and employment growth is, there¬ 
fore, necessary. They should be used to supplement 
the development effort envisaged through sectoral 
investments in building productive capacity and 
improving quality of life. They need to be viewed 
and planned as investment activities rather than 
expenditure and relief programmes. These should not 
be a means of supplying labour at low or dep re aaed 
w&g'z hut a mechanism aimed at a ccel er a ting the pro¬ 
cess of an upward shift of the local wags a tru ct ur e. 
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26. At the same time, it is recognised that the above 
approach may not necessarily be able to provide a 
measure of safety net to the poor in the short run 
and in depressed areas with limited imnwtipt* poten¬ 
tial for productive employment opportunities. It 
would, therefore, be necessary to have employment 
programmes with the primary objective of providing 
supplementary incomes to the poor households in such 
situations, Efforts need to be made even in such a 
programme to provide wage employment in such works 
as would improve infrastructure and productive capa¬ 
city of the area, but provision of a safety net to the 
poor would be the major consideration. Obviously, 
programmes ot this kind would have to be limited to 
the muM vumeiauie groups of population and to the 
urea:, v.ith h;gn incidence of poverty and unemploy¬ 
ment and underemployment. 

2 /. In order uiat uie employment programmes serve 
die objectives corn ot providing supplementary income 
to the poor and oi utilising avadaoie h uman resources 
lor ueveiopment it is necessary that they are imple¬ 
mented on a decentralised oasis and the acuvmes taxen 
up unuer Uieiu lurm part ot the comprehensive plans 
oi tue local area, inerctore, it is necessary that, even 
tuougii iunus may be specially provided at the Central 
aim state levels tor mese programmes, at the decen¬ 
tralised ievei tney sliouid torm a part of the pool of 
resources lor comprcnensive area p lanning with the 
mam oojective oi geuerauon of employment and 
improvement of the employment generating capacity 
or me local economy. 

V. 2. issues and Suggestions 

2i>. Certain important issues in regard to Special 
icmpioyineiu I'rograuunes need to be highlighted for 
:.ii'e«ujiimng taess programmes and in the context of 
die suosiuaiiai ennancement of the outlay for rural 
..cveiopment envisaged m the Eighth Five Year Plan. 

A. Wage Employment Programmes 

29. A conllict between employment generation and 
asset, cieui.ua oujecnves is a major point of debate 
on wage-employment programmes. JRA is assessed as 
Having ucea aoie to provide only about IS days 
employment on an average per year to those parti- 
e.pumig m the programme, as even relatively large 
tuial outlays get tniniy distributed among all the 
villages in the country, it is also observed that the 
assets created under the programme are not always 
durable because of the primary emphasis on employ¬ 
ment generation and, therefore, insistence on utilisa¬ 
tion ot 60 per cent of the funds on wages. Mainte¬ 
nance of the created assets is also generally found to 
be poor, due to lack of regular provision of funds for 
the purpose. 

30. The Maharashtra Employment Gurantee 
Scheme, on the other hand, is credited with having 
been able to provide work to all those offering for 
employment ynder the stipulated conditions. It has 
also been generally effective in improving productive 
infrastructure in rural areas, facilitating generation of 
sustainable employment, as is evident from a decline 
in the requirements of employment creation u nd e r the 


scheme, and in the unemployment rates in rural 
Maharashtra, over the years. 

31. Experience of these two programmes have 
brought the following two major issues to the fore: 
One, can the objectives of providing safety net the 
poor and creation of productive infrastructure and 
assets be meaningfully combined in a sin gle pro¬ 
gramme ? And, two, considering the success of the 
Maharashtra EGS, would it not be useful to think in 
terms of. introducing a national employment guarantee 
scheme ? On the hrst issue, the experience of the 
JRY has not been very encouraging as indicated above. 
The EGS in Maharashtra was designed basically as 
a safety net programme, but systematic project formu¬ 
lation and implementation at the local level seems to 
have also contributed significantly to asset creation. 
EGs and JRY funds together have also meant much 
higher outlays for employment generation say, per 
district, in Maharashtra than other States, thus 
facilitating more effective planning of works. 

32. On the second issue, the two important consi¬ 
derations are the need and utility of such a progr amme 
in all areas of all States and the cost ot a nation-wide 
Employment Guarantee Programme. The variations in 
the unemployment and underemployment situation 
among diiiercnt States, as presented earlier suggest that 
wnne in some regions an employment guarantee pro¬ 
gramme of the Maharashtra type guaranteeing only 
unskilled manual work, would provide an answer to 
a large part oi the problem of unemployment, in some 
dthers, where the problem mainly consists of full- tin^. 
and educated unemployment, it may have limited 
utility. It may, theretore, not be necessary to have 
such a programme m all regions of all the States; but 
only in such areas which have high incidence of 
poverty and underemployment and are generally back¬ 
ward. That would also reduce the cost of the pro¬ 
gramme, which has to be an important consideration 
in initiating an all India programme. Estimates made 
in the Planning Commission indicated that an outlay 
oi about Rs. 6200 crores may be needed per annnnq 
for au employment guarantee scheme in alt rural areas 
of the country, lit view of the resource constraints 
both with the Central and State Governments it would 
be difficult to provide resources of this order. Even 
tor a scheme with somewhat limi ted coverage, the 
creation of an Employment Guarantee Fund through 
certain earmarked levies, as in Maharashtr a EGS, 
would need to be explored. In allocating Central 
funds it needs to be recognised that the ability of a 
State to contribute towards financing a programme is 
inversely proportional to its requirements of funds. 
At the same time, the States contribution to the fund¬ 
ing is necessary both for the reasons of having a 
stake in the programme and resource constraints of 
the Central Government. To the extent a nationwide 
EGS is seen as a measure of safety net to the poor, 
possibility of financial support from international 
agencies like the World Bank, through the National 
Renewal Fund, could also be explored. 

33. An employment guarantee programme, even 
though envisaged primarily as a safety net to the poor, 
should not be looked upon as a relief operation and 
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creation of infrastructure should be adequately empha¬ 
sised. The programme should be closely linked to the 
development plans of the area. It should be utilised 
for creation of rural infrastructural development, 
taking up works like small irrigation, private tube- 
wells and in general development of ground and sur¬ 
face water. Development works in private lands 
belonging to rural poor, could also be taken up with 
wages for manual labour of the rural poor being paid 
from the EGS. The programme would support 
enhancement of rural productivity. The programme 
should also be flexible enough to provide for adjust¬ 
ments appropriate to local requirements. 

34. At the same time, it would be desirable to 
launch an all-India rural infrastructure development 
programme for creation of productive and durable in¬ 
frastructure in rural areas, utilising a si gnific ant part 
of the outlay for rural development in the Ei ghth 
Plan. Such a programme though without a stip ulatio n 
for wage-material ratio, as exists in JRY ana would 
also be desirable in a guarantee programme (which 
may replace JRY), would still be generating employ¬ 
ment for rural people on a large scale in the process 
of building infrastructure which is crucial for develop¬ 
ment of productive activity and improvement in the 
quality of life in rural areas. 

35. In the urban areas, the scope and utility for 
wage-employment programmes, and, therefore, for 
EGS, are rather limited both on account of the nature of 
urban unemployment and the kinds of works that could 
be undertaken. That is why the wage employment 
component of Nehru Rozgar Yojana has been 
applicable to the smaller towns only. The need and 
scope for development of infrastructure which could 
generate significant employment can, of course, be 
found in smaller and rural towns. A rede sig ned and 
expanded programme of Integrated Development of 
Small and Medium Towns (SDSMT) needs to be 
considered for this purpose. Bu; p.r;r»'»ry emphasis for 

S neration of employment in the urbai, ircas would 
ve to be on self-employment in processing and 
services sectors. 


B. Self-Employment Programmes 

36. Self-employment Programmes aim at direct 
income generation at the household and individual 


level. Since they envisage provision of productive assets 
for the households ana individuals, they are expected 
to generate income on a sustained basis as against 
one-time income from wages under the wage employ¬ 
ment programmes. The issues that have come up on 
the basis of the experience of these prog ramm e 
especially of IRDP and SEEUY relate to two broad 
aspects: subsidisation and targetting, and scale of 
investment to generate a reasonable level of income 
on a sustained basis. 


37. Availability of subsidy, it has been observed, 
often encourages non-genuine proposals and ineligible 
persons and fulfillment of targets often leads to a 
neglect of viability and sustainability considerations in 
the proposed ventures. Absence of market linkages 
and infrastructure support also often turns an inter¬ 
nally productive and viable venture into a failure. On 
the other hand, the amount of investment per case on 
an average, it is contended, is too small to carry out 
my viable and sustainable enterprise with adequate 
income. In the case of IRDP, for example, the 
supported activity would need to generate an income 
of at least Rs. 1000 per month, after payment of bank 
dues, so as to enable a household solely dependent on 
it to cross the poverty line. It is doubful if the invest¬ 
ment per enterprise of about Rs. 5000 under IRDP 
currently could generate incomes of this order. Similar 
doubts are raised about NRY, though it has been in 
operation for a short period. In SEEUY also, where 
average investment of loan and subsidy together is 
higher, the possibility of starting and r unning an enter¬ 
prise with adequate return is doubted. 

38. Despite these limitations, it would be necessary 
to continue the self-employment programmes, in fact, 
on an expanded scale, particularly for the educated. 
At the same time, it is important that the viability of 
the enterprises be not only better assessed, but also 
ensured through a total support system- inclusive of 
credit, raw material, training, technical inputs and 
marketing. With unproved viability, it should also be 
possible for the banks, to make larger loan assistance 
available thus increasing the scale of investment. Also 
in case of programmes like SEEUY, a minima l 
contribution of the beneficiary should be insisted ypon, 
and subsidy should be of a lower extent than in the 
anti-poverty programmes like IRDP and NRY 
(SUME). 
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CONCLUSIONS AND 

VI. I. Conclusions 

A. Employment Growth—Past Trends 

1. Employment has grown at the rate of 2% per 
annum during the past two decades. This has, how¬ 
ever, not been sufficient to absorb the initial backlog 
as well as the additions to labour force at a rate of 
over 2 per cent per annum during the period. The 
backlog has consequently been steadily rising over the 
years. 

2. Urban employment has grown at a relatively 
faster rate than rural employment; within rural areas, 
however, non-agricultural sector employment has 
exhibited a significantly high growth. 

3. Average annual growth rates of employment 
during the period 1978—88 have been higher than 
the national rate of 2% in Jammu & Kashmir, Punjab, 
Haryana, Delhi, Rajasthan, UP, MP and Andhra 
Pradesh. Employment levels have actually declined in 
Assam, Manipur, Tripura and Goa (including Daman 
& Diu). 

4. Employment of the educated has shown a rela¬ 
tively high and accelerating growth, particularly among 
women. The share of the educated in total employ¬ 
ment has risen from 8% to 12% during 1978—-88. 
Of the new employment opportunities being created 
in recent years, 45% are going to the educated. 

5. The share of women in total employmeql has 
remained more or less stationary at 28% over the 
decade 1978—88. Employment of women is more pre¬ 
dominantly rural, and in the unorganised sector, than 
of men. The share of women in organised sector 
employment has increased from 12% to 14% during 
the decade 1979—89. The share of women in educated 
employment has gone up from 8% to 10% during 
the period 1978—88. 

B. Trends in Unemployment 

6. Incidence of unemployment in 1987-88 as per 
UPS, CWS and CDS concepts is estimated to be 
3.77%, 4.80% and 6.09% respectively. In absplute 
terms, unemployment is estimated to have been 11.53 
million persons, 14.35 million persons and 6,508 
million person-days respectively. 

7. Incidence of poverty (29.7% in 1987-88) is still 
much higher than that of unemployment implying the 
existence of sizeable invisible unemployment and 
underemployment. 

8. There is a shift from a state of widespread 
underemployment towards greater open unemployment, 
this trend being stronger in rural areas and in the 
case of women. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

9. Incidence of unemployment among the educated 
is much higher (11.8%); and the share of the educated 
in total unemployment was 40% in 1987-88. 

10. Incidence ol unemployment among women, 
particularly the educated, is higher than that for men. 
However, while both incidence of overall educated 
unemployment and share of the educated in total un¬ 
employment have risen, these have declined in the case 
of women during 1978—88. 

C. The Goal and the Task Ahead 

11. Total employment at the beginning of 1992-93 
is estimated to be 301.7 million and open unemploy¬ 
ment as 17 million. Another 6 million are estimated 
to be severely underemployed and would be looking 
for new employment opportunities. Thus the backlog 
of unemployment at the outset of the Eighth Plan 
should be taken, for planning purposes, as 23 million. 
As the net addition to labour force during the Eiel;;! 
and the Ninth Plan periods is estimated to be’ 
million and 36 million respectively, employment has 
to grow at the average annual rate of 3% to achieve 
the goal of near full employment by the turn the 
century and at the rate of 2.7% per annum to achieve 
this goal by 2002. 

VI. 2. Recommendations 
(i) Strategies 

A. General 

12. While planning for employment growth, it is 
necessary to recognise the fact that besides open un¬ 
employment and visible underemployment measured 
in terms of involuntary idleness, there exists a large 
mass of invisible unemployment i.e. employment at low 
levels of productivity and incomes as reflected in high 
incidence of poverty. Attention should, therefore, be 
focussed not only on creation of additional productive 
and sustainable employment opportunities but also 
augmentation of existing employment in terms of 
productivity and incomes. 

13. The ‘augmentation strategy’ is particularly 
applicable in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Himachal 
Pradesh, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Meghalaya, Mizoram, Orissa, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh 
and Sikkim. These States have a relatively large propor¬ 
tion of workforce in agriculture; and, therefore, besides 
stimulation of agricultural growth, a strategy to promote 
occupational mobility outside agriculture through 
diversification of the economy is necessary, as they 
have high incidence of poverty, have low labour 
productivity in agriculture, and suffer from high inci¬ 
dence of visible and invisible underemployment 
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14. The remaining States generally have higher 
levels of labour productivity in agriculture and suffer 
from more of open unemployment, and that too of the 
educated, than underemployment. A strategy for faster 
expansion of the secondary and tertiary sector activities 
with a relatively high employment potential so as to 
generate regular wage/salaried employment and self- 
employment on a sustained basis, is necessary for these 
States. 

15. A few States in each of the above two groups 
exhibit certain features characteristic of the other group 
also, like Assam (open unemployment and educated 
unemployment) and Himachal Pradesh and Karnataka 
(educated unemployment) in the first group of States 
and West Bengal (high poverty ratio), Tamil Nadu 
(high poverty ratio and high levels of visibll under¬ 
employment), Gajarat (high levels of visible under¬ 
employment) and Arunachal Pradesh (low rates of 
unemployment) in the second group. These States call 
for a mix of the strategies suggested for the two groups. 

lo. Besides the regional groupings of the States 
and corresponding strategies for employment genera¬ 
tion indicated above, there are two other sub-groups 
of States, which require separate and special consi¬ 
deration. The hill States/regions, particularly those in 
the North East suffer from serious problems of accessi¬ 
bility and resource endowment, and, therefore, the 
strategies suitable lor plains States/regions are not 
necessarily useful for them. Special thrust on improving 
transport and communication infrastructure combined 
with the promotion of high value agriculture, light and 
environmentally safe manufacturing activities like 
electronics and tourism need to be the core elements 
of development and employment strategies for these 
areas. Development of hydroelcctic power generation 
also needs to be promoted in such of these areas as 
have requisite water resources. 

17. In the case of another group of States with 
severe unrest among the youth, namely, Assam, Jammu 
& Kashmir and Punjab, special action plans for 
combating unemployment among the youth are 
urgently needed. 

B. Sectoral Strategies 

(a) Agriculture <£ Allied Activities 

18. It is necessary to adopt a strategy of faster and 
geographically and cropwise diversified growth of agri¬ 
culture. The hitherto agriculturally lagging regions 
should be enabled to have a larger share in agri¬ 
cultural growth. Diversification of agriculture into high 
value, more labour intensive crops like vegetables and 
fruits, particularly in the agriculturally developed 
regions, and promotion of dryland crops in rainfed 
and drought affected areas through extensive use ■ of 
technologies already developed for these areas and 
subsidies to make their production (especially coarse 
grains) economically viable constitute the other essen¬ 
tial elements of an employment oriented strategy of 
agricultural growth. Such a strategy will enable the 
simultaneous realisation of objectives like (i) removal 
of poverty, unemployment and regional inequalities, 
(ii) stability in agricultural growth and (iii) food 
security. 


19. A thrust on irrigation, particularly minor and 
medium and efforts for moisture conservation, and 
construction of water-harvesting structures is essential 
for the success of the agricultural development strategy 

outlined above. 

20. Activities with high employment potential such 
as mushroom cultivation, pisciculture, sericulture, 
dairying and, in general, agri-business and food pro¬ 
cessing, need special emphasis in the development 
programmes of agriculture and allied sectors. Develop¬ 
ment of infrastructure and marketing arrangements 
requires special attention for development of these 
activities, l'he Small Farmers Agri-business Consor¬ 
tium set up by the Government of India recently 
would facilitate implementation of these strategies and 
also raise the quality of life of small and marginal 
farmers. 

21. An expanded programme of development and 
utilisation of wastelands including fallows for crop- 
cultivation and forestry and also pastures to support 
animal population should be taken up. The scheme 
of the Govt, of Himachal Pradesh "Van Lagao—Rozi 
Kamao Yojna"—an afforestation scheme with the 
involvement of the people from plantation to maturity 
stage may well be adapted by other State Governments. 


22. Agriculture and other land based activities will 
not be able to provide employment to all rural wq^kers 
at adequate levels of income in the long run. A stra¬ 
tegy encouraging shift of labour out of agriculture is 
particularly important in the 13 States having more 
than two-thirds of their workforce in agriculture. 
Available evidence suggests that the share of non-farm 
sector in rural employment has been increasing in 
recent years and that it is due to the growth of produc¬ 
tive employment opportunities in this sector. Appro¬ 
priate strategics and policy framework should be 
developed to promote the growth of non-agricultural, 
particularly manufacturing activities, in rural areas, 
including rural towns. 

(c) Industrial Sector 

23. Greater attention should be paid to the needs 
of the small and decentralised sector as a major source 
of industrial growth, particularly in the production of 
consumption goods and manufactured exports. Such 
a thrust is needed in al! States but is urgent in the 
North East where the proportion of workforce in 
manufacturing is vuy low and also in Bihar, M.P., 
H.P. and the Andaman <k Nicobar and Lakshadweep 
Islands. At the same time, the tendency towards avoid¬ 
able capital intensification in small units, observed 
over the years, needs to be checked. 

24. The tiny sector should be recognised as a sepa¬ 
rate segment for evolving and implementing promo¬ 
tional policies as the benefits available to the small 
sector have not reached these units. 

25. The cottage and household industries need to 
be technologically upgraded so that they may be en¬ 
abled to compete with modern products and expand 


(b) Rural Non-Agricultural Sector 
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their murkf-, thereby enhancing the employment 
potential ol this sector, 

(d) Other Sectors 

26. Large Seale Programmes of construction of 
infrastructure, especially in rural areas should be taken 
up. States with a high incidence of rural poverty and 
unemployment are also found to have a concentration 
of villages which are unconnected by road. These 
Stales should take up construction of roads to connect 
these villages so that sizeable employment is generated 
during the construction phase and also subsequently 
through these villages being integrated with the main¬ 
stream of the economy. Construction of housing should 
particularly be encouraged in the private sector through 
appropriate land, financial and fiscal policies. 

27. Basic health and education facilities should be 
strengthened, especially in the rural areas. This is the 
only area within the public sector which can contri¬ 
bute to employment growth, as there is already a high 
degree of overmanning in the public sector. 

28. The 1 aster growth of the services and informal 
sector activities should be facilitated through policies 
for greater case of entry and suitable support systems. 

29. The development of a vibrant self employment 
sector should be an important element of the strategy 
to enhance the pace of employment generation towards 
the goal of sustained and productive employment to 
all. Crucial to such development is the provision of 
infrastructure, access to credit and market linkages. 
Institutional arrangements for the supply of these ser¬ 
vices along with suitable programmes for the develop¬ 
ment of technical skills and entrepreneurship need to 
be evolved. 

C. Decentralised Local Level Planning 

30. Given the varied nature of (a) the work require¬ 
ments of different workers and (b) the structure of 
work in different activities in different regions, and 
the need for provision of work locally or in nearby 
areas to large sections of society like women, marginal 
farmers and seasonal workers, local level planning for 
socio-economic development is crucial for solving the 
unemployment problem. 

D. Structural Reforms & Employment 

31. The most effective way to deal with the employ¬ 
ment impact of structural reforms is to generate larger 
productive employment by making entry of individuals 
and tiny units into processing, repair, transport and 
other services sectors easier, and access to credit, space 
and other inputs wider. Such a strategy would provide 
not only a temporary safety net but also protect 
employment on a sustained basis. 

L. Skills, 7 ruining and Employment 

32. Mismatch between the skill base of jobseekers 
and the skill needs of employment opportunities is an 
important reason for unemployment. There is also the 
peed for skill development among the unorganised 


sector wage earners and the self employed to enhance 
their productivities and incomes. It is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary to revamp training systems in order to 

(a) introduce greater llexibility and responsive¬ 
ness to labour market trends; 

(b) bring about larger involvement of the users 
of the system's output in planning and deve¬ 
lopment of the training system; 

(c) provide opportunities for upgradation of the 
skills of employed workers; and 

(d) promote the development of entrepreneur- 
ship among the actual and potential self 
employed. 

33. The educational system has also to be revamped 
to 

(a) impart greater sensitivity to emerging man¬ 
power demand, 

(b) bring about greater involvement of the users 
of the system's output in the planning, 
development and running of courses, and 

(c) speed up and streamline the process of voca- 
tionalisation of school education. 

F. Employment Promotion fur the Educated 
(a) Overall 

34. Broadly speaking a three-pronged approach has 
to be adopted for tackling educated unemployment. 

(i) a faster growth of sectors and activities with 
high employment intensity and the develop¬ 
ment of necessary policy support mechanisms 
for the purpose. 

(ii) promotion of self employment among the 
educated in view of the small and negligible 
growth of salaried jobs m the public and 
the organised private sector, and in the con¬ 
text of the likely displacement of workers 
in the organised and related unorganised 
sectors due to structural adjustment. 

(iii) a reorientation of the educational and train¬ 
ing systems to increase their relevance to the 
labour market, to avoid mismatch of demand 
and supply, to adequately augment supply 
in the required areas (like nurses and para¬ 
medics) and. to ensure greater llexibility and 
involvement of the users for speedy response 
of these systems to labour market trends. 

35. Some important measures for enhancing employ¬ 
ment potential for the educated are : ancillarisation 
to bring about expansion of the modern small scale 
sector in step with the growth of large scale manufac¬ 
turing in the liberalised atmosphere; modernisation of 
the traditional sector in terms of product design, pro¬ 
cess and quality; expansion of agricultural activities 
like mushroom cultivation, pisciculture, sericulture, 
dairying, agro-service centres, warehousing and, in 
general, agri-business, and food processing; expansion 
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and strengthening of health and family welfare services 
and education services, especially in rural areas; utili¬ 
sation of electronics and information technology in 
modernisation of industry and services; and creation 
of necessary infrastructural facilities and a policy 
environment favourable to the growth of the urban 
informal sector. 

(b) Educated Women 

36. While the strategies outlined above would pro¬ 
mote employment opportunities for educated, including 
women, educated women need special attention as 
incidence of unemployment among, them is much 
higher and their access to employment and training 
is conditioned by social circumstances and attitudes. 
Their access to education and training facilities should 
oe widened. While employment potential of activities 
specifically suited to them should be tapped, steps 
should be taken to facilitate their access to “non- 
traditional” activities also through diversification of 
iraining programmes for women. The banks should 
develop special cells/branches to cater to their credit 
needs for taking up self employment. A minimum 
coverage of women should also be fixed in programmes 
of self employment. 

(ii) Policies 

A. Agriculture and Allied Activities 

37. At least a part of the subsidies available for 
irrigated crops should be diverted to dryland crops 
(especially coarse grains) so that agricultural develop¬ 
ment in drought affected areas is promoted. 

38. Besides public investment and policy measures 
for expansion of irrigation, community and private 
initiative in irrigation should be promoted. For this 
purpose, consolidation of land holdings is very crucial 
as shown by the experience of eastern Uttar Pradesh 
in the eighties. 

39. If wastelands development is to generate large 
volumes of sustained employment and benefit the dis¬ 
advantaged sections of society such as tribals and 
women and the rural poor in general who are most 
affected by the degradation of eco-systems, due atten¬ 
tion should be given to (a) securing the active parti¬ 
cipation of these sections in wastelands development; 
and (b) allotment of the developed land to them with 
legal titles. 

B. Rural Non-farm Sector 

40. There is, at present, no specific policy for the 
promotion of development of rural industries. In order 
that the emerging trend towards the diversificatiQn of 
the rural economy is strengthened, suitable promo¬ 
tional policies, including those relating to location and 
infrastructural development in rural towns, should be 
evolved. Such policies should include measures for 
orientation of credit and lending practices of banks 
to suit small business and manufacturing enterprises, 
strengthening of producers’ cooperatives and assistance 
in marketing and technology. There should also be 
a single agency charged with rural industrial develop¬ 


ment and coordination. This may be the KVIB or 
DRDA. 

C. Industrial Sector 

41. The preferential treatment currently being 
accorded to small scale industries is related not directly 
to employment but to fixed capital investment. The 
absence of employment criterion has resulted in a 
tendency towards avoidable capital intensification in 
small scale units. There is thus a need to superimpose 
employment criterion on the existing criterion for 
preferential treatment to small units. 

42. Tiny units or micro enterprises should be 
recognised as a separate segment for evolving and 
implementing promotional policies. Suitable adminis¬ 
trative, promotional and service agencies and proce¬ 
dures appropriate to the needs of this segment should 
be evolved. The expansion of such promotional and 
service network in smaller towns and villages would 
be necessary for the growth of this sector. 

D. Other Sectors 

43. A high priority should be given to housing and 
the development of appropriate legal, institutional and 
financial mechanisms to encourage larger investment 
in this sector. This will help achieve the objective of 
employment and provision of shelter simultaneously. 

44. The growth and fuller development of the urban 
informal sector is constrained by lack of access to 
inputs like credit and raw materials, business space, 
facilities for skill development and information regard¬ 
ing the markets and existing facilities. Programmes 
and policies, including streamlining of existing muni¬ 
cipal and other laws need to be initiated. In general, 
a policy environment favourable for the growth of 
entrepreneurship and self-employment in medium and 
large towns and cities requires to be created. Besides 
streamlining existing schemes like SEEUY and NRY 
(micro-entrepreneurs scheme), adoption of a SETWIN 
type of approach on the basis of the experience gained 
in Andhra Pradesh will also be useful. It is necessary 
to create a policy environment conducive to the growth 
of the urban informal sector and especially to remove 
the existing vexatious bureaucratic procedures for 
launching self-employment and entrepreneurial 
activities. 

E. Labour Policy 

45. It is necessary to rationalise the regulatory and 
policy framework relating to conditions of employ¬ 
ment with a view to providing reasonable flexibility 
for workforce adjustment for effecting technological 
upgradation and improvement in efficiency. 

46. At the same time, it is necessary to ensure that 
the quality of employment in the unorganised sector 
improves in terms of earnings, conditions of work and 
social security. This should be done through (a) tech¬ 
nological upgradation of their activities; and (b) deve¬ 
lopment of organisational arrangements for providing 
a minimum measure of social security to the workers. 
A number of alternative institutional arrangements 
have been suggested in respect of (b) above in para 29 
of Chapter III of the Report. 
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47. It needs to be ensured that the minimum wages 
fixed under the Minimum Wages Act are, in fact, paid. 
A greater role in ensuring this has to be played by 
workers’ organisations, non-governmental voluntary 
organisations and organised trade unions instead of 
enlarging the army of inspectors for this purpose. 

48. A national wage policy should be evolved to' 
guide steps in the direction of removing irrational and 
inequitous disparities in wage and salary levels and 
inducing efficiency; also to streamline institutional 
mechanisms for wage fixation, and ensure that the 
unorganised sector is brought within the purview of 
these mechanisms. 

F. Training, Skills and Employment 

49. The programmes of vocationalisation of school 
education need to be strengthened and streamlined. 
At the same time, appropriate mechanisms have also 
to be evolved in the training and employment system 
to ensure that those graduating out of vocational and 
middle level technical training courses, have the route 
to higher ladders of occupations open to them, through 
upgrndation of their qualifications and skills by under¬ 
going training in higher level courses during their 
employment career. 

(iii) Special Employment Programmes 

50. A major restructuring of the on-going special 
employment programmes in order to closely integrate 
them with sectoral and area development plans needs 
to be done. At the decentralised level, therefore, these 
programmes and the funds allotted “for them should 
form part of the pool of resources for comprehensive 
area planning with the main objective of generation 
of employment and improvement of the employment 
generating capacity of the local economy. 

51. Considering the success of the Maharashtra 
EGS in bringing down rural unemployment and under¬ 
employment, it may be useful to think in terms of a 
national EGS. However, it may not be necessary to 
have such a programme (or a restructured and ex¬ 
panded JRY) implemented in every region of every 
State. It may be confined to regions with high levels 
of poverty and high incidence of underemployment 
and/or low levels of wages and which are generally 
backward. 

52. A significant part of the outlays for rural 
development in the Eighth Plan should be utilised on 


building of rural infrastructure. It would be worth¬ 
while to launch a nation-wide rural infrastructure 
development programme which, besides creating short¬ 
term wage employment, would provide the base for 
economic development and sustained employment 
generation in the long run. 

53. A redesigned and expanded programme of 
Integrated Development of Small and Medium Towns 
(IDSMT) should also be launched for generating wage 
employment in infrastructure development in relatively 
smaller urban settlements. But promotion of self- 
employment would be the major solution to the 
problem in urban areas. 

54. The success of self employment programmes 
in realising the objective of providing sustained and 
productive employment with adequate incomes lies 
in the choice of viable ventures with market and input 
linkages and other support mechanisms. Ensuring 
viability through such measures would also enable the 
enterprises to get larger assistance from the bank;s so 
as to overcome the problem of small scale of invest¬ 
ment at present basically conditioned by the amount 
of subsidy. 

55. The volume of self-employment that would be 
created in an area depends on the potential of the 
local economy and the availability of the support ser¬ 
vices. Local level demand and market surveys and 
detailed local level planning based on them are, there¬ 
fore, necessary. 

56. For the educated, a sizeable programme like 
the SEEUY, with appropriate mechanism to ensure 
viability and the stake of the beneficiary, and with 
provision of a total support system for credit, skill 
and entrepreneurial training and marketing, needs to 
be introduced in all the rural and urban areas. 

57. In conclusion, it must, however, be recognised 
that direct employment generation on the basis of 
government sponsored programmes, though necessary 
in the short and medium term, should have a progres¬ 
sively declining role in overall employment generation 
over the years. A vigorous pursuit of the employment- 
oriented growth strategy can alone provide the lasting 
solution to the problem of unemployment and poverty 
in the long run. 
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Table 1 —Growth of Employment 1977-78 to 1987-88 




Rural 



Urban 



Total 



M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

T 

Employment* 

(million* 

1977-78 

136.2 

59.8 

196.0 

36.1 

7.7 

43.8 

172.3 

67.5 

239.8 

1983 .... 

147.9 

65.9 

213.8 

45.4 

9.6 

55.0 

193.3 

75.5 

268.8 

1987-88 .... 

157.7 

70.5 

228.2 

51.7 

11.0 

62.7 

209.4 

81.5 

290.9 

Annual Rates of Growth (%) 

1977-78 to 1983 

1.51 

1.77 

1.59 

4.23 

4.18 

4.22 

2.11 

2.06 

2.10 

1983 to 1987-88 

1.43 

1.52 

1.40 

2.97 

2.95 

2.96 

1.80 

1.71 

1.77 

1977-78 to 1987-88 

1.48. 

1.66 

1.53 

3.66 

3.62 

3.66 

1.97 

1.90 

1.95 

♦Usual Principal Status (UPS) 


M : Males 

F 

: Females 


T s Total 




Source : NSSO (32nd, 38th and 43rd Rounds) and Estimate* of Population based on 1971 ft 1981 Census population and provisional 
population totals of 1991 Census. 
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Table 2— Growth Rates of Employment* by Major Sectors 


Sector 

1977-78 

to 

1983 

1983 

to 

1987-88 

1977-78 

to 

1987-88 



(percent per annum) 

Agriculture . 

0.91 

0.94 

0.92 

Mining 

6.32 

5.68 

6.03 

Manufacturing 

3.76 

2.18 

3.05 

Construction . 

7.93 

13.03 

10.19 

Elect. Oas & Water Supply 

6.01 

3.15 

4.71 

Trade 

3.52 

3.83 

3.66 

Transport, Storage and 
Communication . 

6.66 

2.35 

4.70 

Services 

4.49 

2.06 

3.39 

Total 

2.10 

1.77 

1.95 

•UPS 




Source : ibid 





Table 3 —Growth In Organised Sector Employment 

: 1978-88 

Sr. Sector 

No. 

1978-83 

1983-88 

1978-88 



(per cent per annum) 

1 Agriculture . 

1.30 

1.11 

1.21 

2 Mining & Quarrying 

2.56 

0.88 

1.71 

3 Manufacturing 

2.07 

(—)0.09 

0.99 

4 Elec , Gas & Water 

3.67 

3.26 

3.47 

5 Construction . 

1.92 

1.25 

1.59 

6 Trade . 

1.94 

1.43 

1.69 

7 Trans., Storage & 
Communication 

2.25 

1.20 

1.72 

8 Services 

2.96 

2.25 

2.60 

Total 

2.48 

1.38 

1.93 

Public Sector . 

2.99 

2.17 

2.58 

Private Sector . 

1.41 

(—)0.43 

0.48 


Non : Based on data from Employment market Information 
Programme of the Ministry of Labour, 


Tobi.e 4 —Average Annual Rutes of Growth oj Employment* 
of the Educated : 1977-78- 1987-88 


Sex/Residence 

1977-78 to 
1983 

1983 to 
1987-88 

1977-78 to 
1987-88 




(per cent) 

RutrI 

6.61 

8.35 

7.39 

Urban 

4.88 

6.21 

5.48 

Male 

5.51 

6.76 

6.07 

Female 

6.58 

11.08 

8.58 

Total 

5.59 

7.14 

6.29 


•Usual Principal Status (age group 15i) 
Based on NSSO 32nd, 38th and 43rd Rounds. 


Table 5 —Percentage Distribution oj H'orkers* hv 9 Major 
Sectors 


Sector 

1977-78 

1983 

1987-88 

1. Agriculture 

70.70 

66.31 

63.90 

2. Mining & Quarrying . 

0.52 

0.65 

0.77 

3. Manufacturing . 

10.06 

10.93 

11.13 

4. Electricity, Gas and 
Water Supply 

0.26 

0.32 

0.34 

5. Construction 

1.82 

2.47 

3.96 

6. Trade 

6.18 

6.67 

7.30 

7. Transport . 

2.13 

2.71 

2.78 

8. Financing, Real Estate, 
Insurance and Business 
Services . 

0.55 

0.73 

0.83 

9. Community, Social & 
Personal Services 

7.82 

8.78 

8.80 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


•UPS 


Notes : 1. Total includes a negligible group ‘industry not 
recorded-’ 

2, Based on NSSO 32od, 38th and 43rd Rounds 
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T'Bir 6—Percentage Distribution of Workers* by Category oj Employment 




Rural 



Urban 



Total 


M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

T 

Self Employment 










1977-78 .... 

62.2 

56.3 

60.4 

39.9 

42.2 

40.3 

57.9 

54.8 

57.0 

1983 ... 

59.3 

54.1 

57.8 

40.2 

37.2 

39.7 

55.0 

52.0 

54.1 

1987-88 ... 

57.5 

55.1 

56.7 

41.0 

38.6 

40.5 

53.8 

53.1 

53.6 

Regular Salaried Employment 










1977-78 .... 

10.9 

3.7 

8.6 

47.2 

.30.8 

44,2 

17.9 

6.6 

14.6 

1983 .... 

10.6 

3.7 

8.5 

44.5 

31.8 

42.2 

18.5 

7.3 

15.3 

1987-88 

10.4 

4.7 

8.6 

44.4 

34.7 

42.7 

18.0 

8.3 

15.2 

Casual Wage Employment 










1977-78 .... 

26.9 

40.0 ' 

31.0 

12.9 

27.0 

15.5 

24.2 

38.6 

28.4 

1983 .... 

29.9 

42.2 

33.7 

15.3 

30.9 

18.1 

26.5 

40.7 

30.6 

1987-88 

32.1 

40.2 

34.7 

14.6 

26.7 

16.8 

28.2 

38.6 

31.2 

•UPS M 

Source : tbld 

; : Males 


F : 

Females 



T : Total 





Table 7— Unemployment Rates* by Sex. Residence and Status 





Seetor/Status 


1972-73 



1977-78 



1983 



1987-88 


M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

T 

RURAL 

UPS 

— 

— 

— 

2.22 

5.52 

3.26 

2.12 

1.41 

1.91 

2.87 

3.52 

3.07 

UPSS 

1.16 

0.48 

0.92 

1.28 

2.01 

1.54 

1.41 

0.66 

1.13 

1.81 

2.27 

1.98 

CWS . . 

3.02 

5.51 

3.86 

3,57 

4.13 

.7.74 

3.72 

4.26 

3.88 

4.16 

4.27 

4.19 

CDS . . 

6.83 

11.22 

8.21 

7.12 

9.18 

7.70 

7.52 

8.98 

7.94 

4.58 

6.91 

5.25 

URBAN 

UPS 

— 

— 

— 

6.48 

17.76 

8.77 

5.86 

6.90 

6.04 

6.07 

8.77 

6.56 

UPSS 

4.79 

6.05 

5.03 

5.40 

12.40 

7.01 

5.08 

4.85 

5.02 

5.16 

5.93 

5.32 

CWS . . 

5 96 

9.09 

6.53 

7.12 

10.93 

7.86 

6.69 

7.46 

6.81 

6.71 

8.93 

7.12 

CDS 

8.02 

13.67 

8.99 

9.40 

14.55 

10.34 

9.23 

10.99 

9.52 

8.79 

12.00 

9 36 

TOTAL 

UPS . . 

— 


— 

3.07 

7.01 

4 23 

3 02 

2 14 

2.77 

3.60 

4.19 

3.77 

UPSS 

1.90 

1.02 

1.61 

2.09 

3.19 

2.47 

2.28 

1.16 

1.90 

2.56 

2.72 

2.62 

CWS 

3.61 

5.87 

4.32 

4.29 

4.97 

4.48 

4.44 

4.70 

4.51 

4.75 

4 92 

4.80 

CDS 

7.07 

11.46 

8.35 

7.59 

9.86 

8.18 

7.93 

9.26 

8.28 

5.54 

.7.61 

6.09 


•Unemployed as percentage of labour force. M : Males F : Females T : Toted 

UPS : Usual Principal Status; 

UPSS : Usual Principal & Subsidiary' Status; 

CWS : Current Weekly Status ; 

CDS Current Daily Status 

Source : NSSO : 27th, J2nd, 38th & 43rd Rounds. 
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BfctmJISjitfOT *1 Poverty : Sletet—l 9H7-6S 


Uneotployineat Ifcates 

Itesat Prtaapat current Weekly Current Deny Prop, of adu- Poverty Ratio 
Status Status Status cutea among 

(UPS) (CWS) (CDS) unemployed 

1 . Andhra Pradesh . 

. 



3 90 

5.10 

7.35 

30.17 

31.» 

2. Assanj .... 

• 


• 

3.62 

5.02 

5.09 

41.84 

22.8 

3. Bihar. 

• 


• 

2.14 

3.77 

4.04 

4*. 07 

40.* 

4. Gujarat .... 

• 



2.37 

4.03 

5.79 

32.21 

16)4 

3. Haryana .... 

* 



5.86 

6.87 

7.59 

47 20 

11.6 

b. Himachal Pradaah 




3.19 

3.05 

3.12 

54.64 

9.2 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 




2.67 

5.M 

3.57 

63.12 

13.9 

8. Karnataka .... 




2.44 

3.28 

5.06 

54.38 

32.1 

9. Kerala 




17.07 

17.62 

21.19 

41.« 

17.0 

10. Madhya Prtdesh . 

• 



1.61 

2.51 

2.86 

37.95 

36 7 

11. Maharashtra 




2.86 

3.63 

4.67 

42.22 

29.2 

12. Manipur 

• 



2.20 

2.03 

2.10 

90.70 

• 

13. Meghalaya .... 




0.31 

0.32 

0.32 

38.39 

• 

14. Nagaland (Urban) 

• 



4.45 

4.41 

4r41 

86.40 

0 

13. Ortaa .... 

• 



4.66 

5.16 

6.44 

35.55 

44 7 

16. Punjab .... 

• 



4.04 

4.28 

5.07 

59.16 

7.2 

17. Rajasthan .... 

• 



2.41 

4.21 

5.74 

20.82 

24.4 

18. Sikkim .... 




3.63 

2.77 

2.88 

2.7.00 

a 

19. Tamil Nadu 

• 



5.23 

7.61 

10.36 

35.84 

32.5 

20. Tupura .... 

• 



4.41 

4.31 

4.66 

70. CO 

« 

21. Uttar Pradesh 




1>«3 

3.78 

3.44 

•7 27 

Ji 1 

22. Wes! Bengal 

• 



6.04 

6.69 

8.13 

38 vt 

27 S 

23. A A N Islands 

• 



4.01 

4.52 

5.77 

-5 75 

*, 

24. Aninachal Pradesh 




0.20 

0.2S 

0.28 

37 -0 

7> 

25. Chandigarh 




8.55 

8.91 

8.80 

51.03 


26. D & N Haveli 




0.42 

0.68 

0.95 

43.00 

0 

27. Delhi. 

• 



5.01 

4.68 

4.77 

45.04 

a 

28. Goa, Daman A Din 

• 



8.99 

9.72 

11.30 

43 59 

0 

29. Lakshadweep 




21.38 

21.78 

22.14 

33.33 

a 

30. Mizoram ... 




0.11 

0 11 

0.23 

50.00 

* 

31 Pondicherry 




6.73 

10.70 

21.14 

35 ' 6 


INDIA 

• 

- 


3.77 

4.80 

6.09 

39.86 

29 3 


•Unemployed as percentage of fiboor flwee. 

@ Combined Property Ratio of thane Small 6 Mm '*A V.7# t» 7.7 
SotjRrr : NSSO—43rd Rooad ta*ty ud P*3cjiit| Cwaminioft. 

Non :—The survey did tot o#v*r CBJ*1 4TJP& of Wit 7*fekh «*.j X.atgk*j«to.<}f fanyt P* 
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Tabie-9— Incidence* of Unemfibynmnt among females - 
Stans— 1987-88 


States/U.T.S. 

Deuel 

Principal 

Status 

Current 

weekly 

status 

Corrent 

daily 

status 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

4.92 

5.91 

9.90 

2. Assam 

13.18 

11.11 

11.26 

3. Bihar 

1.32 

2.52 

3.19 

4. Gujarat 

1.62 

2.50 

7.15 

5. Haryana . 

4.94 

4.42 

5.91 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

1 16 

1.02 

1.07 

7. Jammu A Kashmir 

4 07 

4 32 

4.39 

8. Karnataka 

1.81 

2.99 

6.45 

9. Kerala 

26 32 

24.84 

29 37 

10. Madhya Pradesh 

1.48 

1.93 

2.60 

11. Maharashtra 

1.71 

2.32 

4.36 

12. Manipur . 

2.88 

2.32 

2.40 

13. Meghalaya 

0 26 

0.26 

0.26 

14. Nagaland (urban) 

18.18 

17.39 

17.18 

15. Orissa 

5 88 

6.45 

9 64 

16. Punjab 

8.91 

6.43 

8.04 

17. Rajasthan 

1.82 

2.07 

5 02 

18. Sikkim . 

5.30 

2.44 

2 98 

19. Tamil Nadu 

5.45 

7.22 

11.29 

20. Tripura 

10.24 

9 94 

10.64 

21. Uttar Pradesh . 

1.12 

1.64 

3.55 

22. West Bengal 

13.10 

13.35 

16.64 

23. Andaman Nicobar Is¬ 
lands 

8.18 

8.26 

8.06 

24. Arunachal Pradesh 

0.08 

0.09 

0.07 

25. Chandigarh 

3.42 

7.99 

6.31 

26. Dadra & Nagar Haveli 

0.00 

0.00 

0.31 

27. Delhi 

9.71 

9.89 

9.94 

28. Goa Daman A Diu . 

14.27 

12.91 

15.55 

29. l.akshadweep 

57.14 

57.14 

55.78 

30. Mi7oram . 

0.16 

0.16 

0.16 

31. Pondicherry 

6.46 

18.70 

27.08 

All Ind(a 

4.19 

4.92 

7.61 


Tabif-IO —Growth of Employment 1977-78 to 1987-88 
ana 1981-91 —Major States & Selected UT"s 

(Percent per annum) 



1977-78 

to 

1983 

1983 1977-78 1981 
to to to 

1987-88 1987-88 19*1 

Andhra Pradesh . 

3.15 

1.44 

2.38 

2.30 

Assam 

. (—13 40 

4.29 ( 

-) 0.01 

N.A. 

Bihar 

0.42 

2.54 

1.37 

2.14 

Gujarat 

3.11 (- 

-J0.58 

1.43 

2.54 

Haryana 

11.05 (- 

-)5.42 

3.31 

2.28 

H.P. 

1.33 

1.47 

1.39 

1.63 

J&K 

1.02 

4.97 

2.78 

N.A. 

Karnataka . 

2.81 

0.60 

1.81 

2.36 

Kerala 

. (—)0.34 

2.58 

0.97 

1.90 

M.P. 

1.95 

2.07 

2.01 

2.22 

Maharashtra 

1.40 

1.46 

1.43 

2 43 

Manipur 

1.11 (- 

-)3.37 (— 

-)0.93 

1.76 

Meghalaya 

■ (—)2.91 

5.18 

0.65 

2.17 

Nagaland (urban) 

2.16 

1.60 

1.91 

6.23* 

Orissa 

2.19 

l .44 

1.85 

1.71 

Punjab 

1.83 

3.05 

2.38 

2.05 

Rajasthan 

3.65 

2.05 

2.93 

2.87 

Sikkim 

— 

1.81 

— 

1.18 

Tamil Nadu 

1.68 

2.15 

1.89 

1.90 

Tripura 

. (— )8.03 

7.46 (- 

■)1.36 

2.69 

U.P. 

2.35 

3.06 

2.67 

2.47 

West Bengal 

2 20 

0.92 

1.62 

2.90 

Delhi 

3.33 

0.88 

2.22 

4.00 

Goa, Daman & Diu 

0.88 (- 

)3.15 (— 

)0.95 

2.089 

Pondicherry 

6.78 

1.87 

4.54 

4.18 

All India 

2.10 

1.77 

1.95 

2.35*" 


•Uneraoloyment m p erce n t ag e of labour 

See Note under Table 8 

Source : NSSO—43rd Round Survey. 


force 


Note : All Cols, except the last one are based on 32nd. 38th 
& 43rd Rounds of NSSO and Population projections 
and relate to UPS Employment, and the last is based 
on ‘mam workers’ in 198S and 1991 censuses. Percent*— 
growth for “All-India” has been calculated after 
excluding Assam (where the 1981 census was not 
conducted) and Jammu & Kashmir (where the 1991 
census has not been conducted). Data lor 1991 
census are based on provisional results. 

♦for the whole of Nagaland 

@for the State of Goa excluding Daman it Diu. 
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TaujpI 1 —Ammf Growth-tote* of Employment by Sectors : Major States 
<1*77-71 to 1947.44) 


State/U.T. 


A*. 

MAQ. 

Manor. 

BOW. 

Con. 

Tr» 

Tpt. 

Ser. 

Ad. 

Andhra Pradesh 

. , 

1.39 

5.11 

4.03 

2.62 

11.31 

4.79 

4.10 

3.74 

2.38 

Assam 


. (->1.35 

(—>2.44 

1.67 

3.42 

6.60 

2.78 

5.45 

4.24 

f—>0.01 

Bihar . 


0.10 

3.51 

2.64 

(->1.43 

9.99 

2.7y 

6.35 

1.41 

1.37 

Gujarat 


. (->0.96 

<-)0.17 

3.21 

<->0.33 

24.22 

2.03 

4.13 

3.31 

1.43 

Haryana 


1.63 

36.44 

6.17 

13.67 

4.29 

7.13 

S.83 

4.62 

3.31 

H.P. 

• • 

0.54 

<-)3.97 

5.11 

16.49 

5.79 

2.49 

4.70 

3.29 

1.39 

J&K 


0.66 

9.60 

4.49 

7.47 

7.61 

5.55 

5.64 

6.24 

2.78 

Karnataka . 


0.94 

3.49 

2.73 

9.o0 

4.16 

427 

6.79 

333 

1.81 

Kerala 

* 

0.12 

4.73 

(->0.77 

7.49 

7.15 

2.86 

2.79 

1.95 

0.97 

M.P. . 


1.14 

6.12 

4.14 

jj^LU-44 

10.42 

5.23 

3.26 

5.19 

2.01 

Maharashtra 


0.63 

8.64 

1.70 

3.53 

6.20 

2.14 

3.93 

3.31 

1.43 

Manipur 


. (—>2.64 

— 

(->4.44 
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(->1.58 

21.48 

7.28 

(->093 

Meghalaya . 


. (—)0.40 

(—)14,#7 

— 

— 

(->1.05 

7.47 

(->14.87 

7.74 

0.65 

Nagaland 


— 

- 

7.18 

— 

— 

3.76 

14.87 

1.55 

1.91 

Orissa 


0.12 

11.79 

6.49 

10.38 

15.46 

6.86 

7.46 

2.32 

1 45 

Punjab 


0.51 

— 

5.15 

7.96 

5.39 

3.98 

6.43 

3.66 

23 8 

Rajasthan 


0.92 

9.09 

5.40 

7.52 

17.72 

5.48 

6.89 

4.20 

2.93 

Sikkim 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tamil Nadu . 


. (->0.02 

3.01 

4.05 

(->0.34 

7.10 

3.81 

6.20 

4.56 

1.49 

Tripura 


. (—)7.64 

(->19.73 

6.21 

- 

9.13 

8.23 

4.14 

12.06 

(->1.36 

UP. . 


2.27 

6.35 

2.56 

4.30 

591 

3.69 

4.09 

4.20 

2.67 

West Bengal 

• 

0.64 

7.74 

2.74 

(->1.94 

5.92 

3.23 

4.24 

1.34 

1.62 

Delhi . 


2.34 

— 

1.71 

14.22 

4.96 

2.20 

(-> 104 

1.96 

2.22 

Goa, Daman A Diu 

. (-J7.72 

(->15.92 

0.49 

17.46 

19.12 

7.18 

12.41 

6.37 

(—>0.95 

Pondicherry 

• 

4.64 

7.14 

5.71 

— 

6.49 

2.92 

9.60 

3.26 

4.54 


Inoia 

0.92 

6.67 

3.03 

4.71 

10.19 

3.66 

4.70 

3.39 

1.95 


Note : Sec footnote* under Table 12. 
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Tabu-12 -^Distribution of Workers* by Stttors to States A Union Territories 1987-88 


Stnte/u.T. 

Ag. 

M AQ. 

Manuf. 

EOW. 

Con. 

Tr. 

Tpt. 

Scr. 

Jammu A Kashmir .... 

54.04 

0.24 

12-29 

1.43 

9.09 

6.22 

2.97 

13 72 

Himachal Pradesh .... 

75.32 

0.11 

5.19 

1.09 

6.96 

2.65 

0.94 

7 69 

Punjab . 

52.06 

0.07 

14.50 

1.12 

3.77 

9.48 

4.77 

13.62 

Haryana. 

57.54 

1.34 

12.70 

0.62 

3.57 

9.47 

2.87 

11 77 

Rajasthan. 

63.40 

1.45 

8.27 

0.38 

11.73 

5.18 

? If 

6.71 

Delhi. 

4.18 

— 

25.21 

3.11 

5.71 

20.85 

7.87 

32 39 

Chandigarh. 

4.14 

— 

13.61 

5.33 

3.55 

14.20 

3.55 

53.85 

M.P. .. 

76.27 

0.83 

7.63 

0.26 

2.12 

4.32 

1.56 

6,96 

U.P. 

70.08 

0.09 

9.17 

0.22 

2.48 

6.60 

2.27 

9 08 

Bibar . 

73.87 

1.83 

6.65 

0.16 

2.37 

6.44 

2.27 

6.25 

Orissa. 

68.17 

1.66 

9.12 

0.43 

3.89 

6.72 

1.62 

8.37 

Sikkim . 

64.42 

— 

1.92 

— 

8.65 

3.85 

0.96 

20 19 

West Bengal. 

51.27 

1.01 

17.66 

0.31 

2.52 

10.09 

4.57 

12.52 

Arunachal Pradesh .... 

56.39 

— 

1.00 

0.25 

6.77 

4.26 

1 00 

29 32 

Assam. 

69.18 

0.12 

2.96 

0.30 

1.36 

8,27 

2.57 

14.34 

Meghalaya . 

77.12 

0.51 

1.69 

— 

1.36 

5.76 

0.17 

12.20 

Tripura. 

39.91 

0.16 

6.21 

0.16 

1.86 

11.18 

2. 17 

37.89 

Manipur. 

60.36 

— 

6.39 

0.26 

1.28 

6.65 

1.53 

23.02 

Mizoram. 

71.82 

I *66 

2.76 

— 

1.66 

6.63 

0.55 

14.36 

Nagaland. 

— 

— 

S.S8 

— 

5.88 

23.53 

14.71 

47.06 

DURBAN) 

Andhra Pradesh. 

66.40 

1.00 

10.33 

0.20 

2.98 

7.38 

2.48 

9.04 

Tamil Nadu. 

50.76 

0.46 

19.92 

0.35 

3.71 

9.83 

3.18 

11.79 

Kerala. 

46.62 

1.26 

15.86 

0.42 

4.96 

11.68 

5.21 

13.77 

Karnataka. 

66.00 

0.76 

11.97 

0.36 

2.61 

7.80 

2.56 

7.68 

Pondicherry. 

40.82 

0.75 

20.60 

— 

5.62 

8.99 

3.75 

19.47 

AAN.. 

36.71 

— 

7.59 

2.53 

15.19 

10.13 

5.06 

21.52 

Lakshadweep. 

60.00 

— 

— 

— 

10.12 

— 

— 

.30.56 

Goa, Daman, Diu .... 

30.44 

0.84 

11.98 

1.39 

6.68 

10.86 

8.36 

29.25 

Maharashtra . ’ 

62.85 

0.30 

11.29 

0.38 

3.82 

6.78 

3.46 

10.85 

Gujarat . 

55.48 

0.41 

12.94 

0.22 

11.26 

6.83 

3.27 

9.00 

India . 

63.90 

0.77 

11.13 

0.94 

3.96 

7.30 

2.78 

9.63 


•UPS : Usual Principal Status. 

Ag: Agriculture. 

M k Q : Mining A Quarry. 

Manuf: Manufacturing. 

EGW : Electricity, Gas & Water Supply. 
Con : Construction. 

Tr : Trade. 

Tpt : Transport. 

Sb : Services. 

Souk* : NSSO 43rd Round Survey. 













No. P-12049,11/92-LEM-ERS 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
Pj-annin Commission 


ANNEXURE I-A 


Yojana Bhavan, 
Sausad Marg, 
New Delhi. 

Dated 19 th Feb., 1992 

ORDER 

Subject : Setting up of Committee of the National Development Council (NDC)on Employment 

The National Development Council (NDC) in its meeting held on 23rd and 24th December, 1991 has decided to set 
up a Committee of the National Development Council on Employment. 

2. A Committee of the NDC on Employment is, accordingly, constituted as under :— 

1. Shri Hiieswar Saikia, CM., Assam—Chairman 

2. Shri Janardhana Reddy, C.M., Andhra Pradesh—Member 

3. Shri Ravi Naik, C.M., Goa—Member 

4. Shri N B Bhandari, C.M., Sikkim—Member 

5. Shri P.A. Sangma, Minister of State for Coal—Member 

6. Ms. Mamata Banerjee, Minister of State for Youth Affairs & Sports and Women & Child Development— 

Member. 

7. Dr. Chitra Naik, Member, Planning Commission—Member—Secretary. 

3. The Committee will make an assessment of the unemployment and employment situation and suggest ways and 
means of expanding employment generation with a view to achieving a near full employment situation by the end of 
the next ten years. The Committee will in particular : 

(i) examine the unemployment situation in rural and urban areas, and among (a) the educated and uneducated 

and (b) among women; 

(ii) examine the role of special employment programmes in employment generation; and 

(iii) suggest strategies, policies and programmes for expanding productive and sustained employment opportu¬ 
nities in different sectors. 

4. The Committee is authorised to specially invite any other person, Official or Non-Official, to participate in the 
deliberations. 

5. The Committee will submit its report within four months for consideration by the National Development 
Council. 

6. Officials will be entitled to TA/DA from their own establishments. Non-Officials will be paid TA/DA by the 
Planning Commission. 

7. The Committee will be assisted by Dr. T.S. Papola (Adviser (LEM), Planning Commission in day to day work. 


Chairman and Members of the Committee 
Cofy TO : 

All Members of the NDC 
Members, Planning Commission 
Cabinet Secretary 
Principal Secretary to P.M. 

Secretary to the President of India 
Secretary to the Vice President of India 
All Secretaries to the Government of India 
All Chief Secretaries of State Govts UTs 
PS to Prime Minister 

Standard Distribution in Planning Commission 
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Sd-/ 

(T.S. Papola) 

Adviser ( Labour, Emyloyment &- 
Manpower) 


Sd -/- 
(T.S. Patola) 

Adviser (Labour, Employment & Manpower) 



ANNEXURE I-B 


Mo. P-12049S/1 i/92-UftfcBtf 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
Planning Commission 

(Labour, Employment ft Mtapower Division) 

Yojana B ha wan 
Parliament Street, 
New Delhi 
Dated 6-4-92 

ORDER 

Subject : Setting up of Committee of the National Difvelopment Council (NDC) on Employment. 

In partial modification of Planning Commission orderofeten number dated 19-2*92 on the subject mentioned above 
it has been decided to reconstitute the Committee of N.D.C. on Employment as under :— 

1. Shri Hiteswar Saikia, C.M., Assam.—Chcrinma 

2. Shri Janardhana Reddy, C.M., Andhra Pradesh—Member 

3. Shri Ravi Naik, C.M., Goa—Member 

4. Shri.N.B. Bhandari, C.M., Sikkknrr-Mamhar 

5. Shri P.A. Sangma, Minister of State'fpr Coal—Member 

6. Ms. Mamata Banerjee, Minister of State for Youth Affairs ft Sports and Women ft Child Development- 

Member. 

7. Dr. D. Swaminadhan, Member, Planning Commission—Member Secretary 

2. The terms of reference of the Committee indicated in the Planning Coomistton order of even number dated 
19-2-92 will remain unaltered. 

3. The Committee is authorised to specially invite any other person. Official or Non-Official, to participate.in 
the deliberations. 

4. Tho Committee will submit its report within four months for consideraion by the National Development 
council. 

5. Officials will bo entitled to TA/DA from their own establishments. Non-Officials will be paid TA/DA by the 
pnlaning Commission. 

6. The Committee will be assisted by Dr. T.S. Papola Advisor (LBM), Ptaaaiag Commission in day to day work. 


(Sd/—) 
(T.S. Papola) 

AJvder (Labour, Employment & Manpower ) 

Chairman and Members of the Committee 
Copy to : 

All Members of the NDC 
Members, Hanning Commission 
Cabinet Secretary 
Principal Secretary to P.M. 

Secretary to the Preaidept of India 
Secretary to the Vice President of India 
All Secretaries to the Government of India 
All Chief Secretaries of State Govts./UTs 
PS to Prime Minister 

Standard Distribution in Planning Commission 


Sd — 
(T.S. Papola) 

Athttef (labour, Employment & Manpower) 
S3 



Details of Participation at the Meetings of the Committee 


ANNEXllRE-II 


Date Venue Members who attended the meeting 

L 23-5-92 New Delhi 1. Chief Minister, Assam. 

2. Chief Minister, 

Andhra Pradesh. 

3. Dy. Chief Minister, (on behalf of CM Qoa). 
Goa. 

4. Minister of State for Coal St Labour. 

5. Member, Planning CommMon St 
Member-Secretary, NDC Committee. 

It 4-W2 New Delhi 1. Chief Minister, Assam 

2. Chief Minister, Andhra Pradeah 

3. Chief Minister, Sikkim 

4. Member, Planning CoramMon St 
Member-Secretary, NDC Committee. 

HI. 13-9-92 New Delhi 1. Chief Minister, Assam 

2. Chief Minister, Andhra Pradesh 

3. Chief Minister, Goa 

4. Member, Planning Commission k 
Member-Secretary, NDC Committee. 
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